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Gay  Buller  Crosses  the  Blue  Ridge 

It  was  a  cool,  crisp  afternoon  in  September  and  hither  and  yon 
maples  and  dogwoods  were  taking  on  shades  of  scarlet  and  gold. 
Indian  summer  was  on  its  way. 

The  trip  over  Route  60  from  Richmond  to  Lexington  was  no 
different  than  the  thousand  and  one  trips  he  had  made  before — with 
one  exception.  This  was  Gay  Washington  Buller's  last  journey  over 
his  beloved  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Quiet,  unassuming,  the  determined  little  man  who  never  raised  his 
voice,  or  said  an  unkind  word,  went  to  the  eldoradu  of  his  dreams 
on  Saturday,  September  24,  1960.  His  passing  has  brought  sadness  to 
thousands  of  Virginians  and  others  who  knew  him  and  loved  him. 

No  one  knows  how  many  trout  and  other  game  fsh  Mr.  Buller 
planted  in  Virginia's  freshwater  streams  and  ponds,  or  how  many 
hours  of  piscatorial  enjoyment  these  fish  provided.  Certainly  both 
figures  would  go  into  the  millions. 

Gay  Buller  was  a  fish  culturist — one  of  the  best.  He  came  from 
a  long  line  of  fish  culturists:  his  father,  N.  R.  Buller,  and  his 
brother,  Ross  Buller,  each  had  served  as  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania 
fish  division. 

Gay  came  to  Virginia  in  1930  at  the  invitation  of  Senator  A. 
Willis  Robertson,  then  Major  Robertson  and  first  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  He  signed  a  five-year 
contract  to  head  up  the  fish  work  in  Virginia  and  liked  it  so  well  that 
he  stayed  on  permanently,  serving  as  chief  of  the  fish  division  for  30 
years.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  racer  and  a  trainer  of  trotters  or 
harness  horses. 

Besides  being  an  expert  fish  man.  Gay  was  also  an  accomplished 
engineer  and  planned  and  supervised  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
outstanding  fish  hatcheries  and  public  fishing  lakes.  The  trout  hatchery 
at  Marion,  the  smallmouth  bass  hatchery  at  Front  Royal,  as  well  as 
the  Stevensville  largemouth  bass  hatchery  in  King  and  Queen  counties 
were  all  his  accomplishments.  So  were  the  revamping  of  the  trout-rear- 
ing station  at  Montebello  and  the  construction  of  the  Commission's 
newest  fish  hatchery  in  Smyth  County.  The  latter  was  named  the 
"Buller  Hatchery"  in  his  honor. 

In  1948  the  Commission  launched  its  lake  construction  program. 
During  the  ensuing  12  years,  public  lakes  were  constructed  or  acquired 
in  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg,  Pittsylvania,  Halifax,  Powhatan,  Flu- 
vanna, Fauquier,  Rockingham,  Nelson,  and  Scott  and  Wise. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  Gay's  many  accomplishments 
was  his  remarkable  trout-rearing  program.  In  this  specialty  he  had  no 
peer. 

Few  men  in  America  knew  as  much  about  trout  growing  as  Gay 
Buller  and  fewer  still  took  greater  pride  in  the  beauty  and  size  of 
the  fish  that  came  out  of  those  hatcheries. 

Modest  almost  to  a  point  of  retirement,  never  seeking  publicity. 
Gay  was  a  man  of  tranquil  ways  and  simple  tastes.  In  the  30  years  of 
his  devoted  service  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  never  took 
a  formal  vacation.  Gay  Buller  lived — and  loved — his  work  with  a 
passion.  His  departure  marks  the  passing  of  an  era — the  Buller  era — 
and  with  this  passing  Virginia  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated  and 
devoted  public  servants. — J.J.S. 

Services  were  held  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  for  Mr.  Buller,  who  died  in 
Richmond.  Interment  was  in  Maytown,  Pennsylvania.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Loretta  McAvoy  Buller;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Anna  Hicks  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania;  and  two  brothers,  C.  R.  Buller  of  Bellfonte,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Dr.  W.  E.  Buller  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 


Comment  on  Hoffman  Yarn 

I  REALLY  got  a  kick  out  of  Robert  Hoff- 
man's story  (in  August)  about  his  trip  to 
Ontario.  I  know  how  he  felt  in  Hearst  when 
he  was  looking  for   a  tire  for  his  trailer. 

My  wife  Arlene  and  son  Mike  made  the 
same  trip  this  summer.  We  left  home  June 
20  and  got  back  August  3.  We  entered  On- 
tario at  Niagara  Falls  and  continued  north  to 
North  Bay,  Hearst,  Lang  Lac,  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William  and  then  back  into  Min- 
nesota. Then  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  the 
turnpike  and  on  back  home. 

Please  tell  Mr.  Hoffman  we  did  not  have 
a  flat  tire  on  the  car  or  the  camper  trailer. 
We  had  our  boat  on  top  of  the  car.  Our  au- 
tomobile has  an  automatic  transmission  and 
I  was  a  little  afraid  of  that,  but  it  pulled 
that  across  all  those  rough  roads  with  no 
trouble  at  all. 

We  caught  plenty  of  fish,  took  their  pic- 
tures and  threw  them  back.  We  caught 
northern  pike,  walleyes  and  speckled  trout 
up  to  six  pounds.  Saw  moose,  fox,  beaver 
and  animals  I  never  saw  before  such  as 
lynx  and  wolf.  We  only  had  two  rainy  days, 
one  at  Martin  River  and  on  the  fourth  of 
July.  There  was  plenty  of  sleet  in  the  rain. 
The  temperature  was  34  in  the  morning  on 
July  3. 

I  want  to  go  back  for  some  of  those  trout 
in  Flint  River  just  as  soon  as  Mike  is  old 
enough  to  drive  the  car  and  large  enough 
to  wade  Flint  River  without  getting  washed 
away  in  the  rapids.  Please  tell  Mr.  Hoffman 
Ontario  is  not  so  bad,  so  get  all  his  equip- 
ment in  order  and  go  back  up  there  real 

^°°"'  W.  T.  Matthews,  Jr. 

Crittenden,    Virginia 

DURING  the  past  35  years,  I  have  spent  in 
the  aggregate  more  than  five  months  in  the 
Ontario  bush.  This  entitles  me,  I  believe,  to 
comment  upon  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man which  he  described  in  the  August  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife. 

His  trip  was  apparently  lacking  in  three 
essential  elements:   food,  shelter  and  sport. 

Cutting  wood,  building  fires,  and  cooking 
outdoors  for  seven  people  is  not  my  idea 
of  a  good  time.  It  is  just  too  much  like 
work.  If  you  must  take  your  wife  and 
children  to  Ontario,  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion is  a  permanent  camp,  which  provides 
three  square  meals  a  day.  This  enables 
father  to  fish,  while  mother  and  children 
relax  on  a  sandy  beach.  There  are  numerous 
such  places  in  Northwest  Ontario,  where  the 
accommodations  vary  all  the  way  from  the 
luxury  of  Minaki  or  Nipigon  to  a  primitive 
log  cabin  back  in  the  bush  miles  from  the 
track. 

Some  of  these  camps  also  cater  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  kill  a  moose  in  a  hurry 
(Continued  on  poge  25) 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
How  much  per  pound?  Is  this  the  way  we  should  measure  wildlife's  worth?  The  author  hopes  not. 


Must  Wildlife  Esthetic  Values  Lose 
Out  to  "Merchandising"? 

By  ERNEST  F.  SWIFT,  Conservation  Adviser,  National  Wildlife  Federation 


WITHIN  reasonable  limits  it  can  be  said  that  wildlife 
conservation  began  to  emerge  as  a  public  issue  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

To  a  considerable  degree  it  was  the  result  of  a  guilt  com- 
plex following  more  than  two  centuries  of  fur  traffic,  bloody 
butchery,  market  hunting  and  the  scorched-earth  policy  to 
subdue  the  Indian  tribes.  During  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  destruction  was  so  swift  and  violent  that 
men  of  probity  became  horrified  and  sickened. 

However,  at  that  time,  individuals  advocating  wildlife  con- 
servation were  more  or  less  lone  prophets  and  isolated,  and 
there  were  no  strong  citizen  organizations  to  focus  attention 
on  the  havoc  of  unrestricted  slaughter. 

Any  man  or  woman  with  a  sense  of  dedication  who  en- 
tered this  arena  soon  found  that  the  inevitable  public 
lethargy,  ridicule  and  even  outright  hostility  had  to  be  over- 
come. As  in  all  causes,  some  were  fainthearted  and  dropped 
by  the  wayside;  but  there  were  the  few  who  rose  to  meet  the 
challenge  as  opposition  to  their  crusade  increased,  and  this 
baptism  of  combat  developed  them  into  rugged,  dynamic 
leaders.  Because  emotionalism  was  a  basic  ingredient  to  their 
cause,  these  early  champions  of  wildlife  used  emotionalism 
to  appeal  to  a  sleeping  public  conscience.  Emotionalism  is  still 
an  effective  weapon,  but  it  was,  and  still  is,  ridiculed  by  those 
who  sec  little  or  no  benefits  in  preserving  wildlife. 

At  that  time  Americans  were  more  closely  tied  to  the 
land,  and  sensed  that  their  strength  came  from  the  land,  and 
this  emotionalism  to  save  American  fauna  was  rooted  to  the 
soil;  and  these  first  probings  of  conscience  constituted  a  deep- 
seated  desire  to  preserve  the  nation's  esthetic  and  cultural 
values  which  seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

"Conservation"  was  a  newly  coined  word  with  little  or  no 
street-corner  usage  as  it  applied  to  the  earth's  resources.  The 
urge  to  save  wildlife  had  not  crystallized  into  any  recogniz- 


able philosophy,  let  alone  a  pattern  of  management.  Further- 
more, these  early  upsurges  of  emotional  evangelism  had  little 
to  do  with  any  monetary  profits  which  might  accrue.  Profits 
at  that  time  were  considered  strictly  in  terms  of  meat  and 
birds  over  the  block  or  hide  values  at  the  tannery. 

Much  of  this  early  Holy  Grail  fervor  must  be  interpreted 
as  an  effort  to  preserve  esthetic  and  cultural  values.  At  this 
early  date,  these  zealots  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  Army 
Engineers'  dollar-a-pound  value  on  fish,  or  the  benefit  of 
a  national  survey  extolling  the  billions  spent  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  There  were  no  resort  organizations  or  Chambers  of 
Commerce  willing  to  sell  any  species  that  walked,  flew  or 
swam,  as  an  economic  asset  to  the  community,  state  or  nation. 

If  wildlife  has  esthetic  and  cultural  values,  these  values  are 
rapidly  being  lost  to  the  ascendant  clamor  or  mass  greed  in 
many  forms  of  direct  or  indirect  merchandising.  A  pound 
of  wild  meat,  a  wild  fowl,  a  muskellunge  or  a  trout  must  be 
counterbalanced  on  the  economic  scale  by  so  much  gold. 

The  philosophies  of  the  old  fur  trader  who  swapped  whis- 
key for  beaver  hides,  the  buffalo  hide  hunter,  and  the  market 
hunter,  have  not  changed — they  have  only  been  refurbished 
and  given  a  false  luster,  and  by  a  different  set  of  standards 
under  different  circumstances  and  with  a  swiss  cheese  con- 
science have  been  made  legal. 

Some  game  wardens  and  game  and  fish  managers  justify 
their  jobs  by  glibly  trumpeting  the  economic  benefits  of  wild- 
life, and  they  put  a  price  on  the  man-hours  it  takes  to  cap- 
ture some  elusive  trophy.  The  more  wildlife  becomes  a  busi- 
ness of  selling  meat,  hides,  horns,  feathers  and  fish  scales,  the 
greater  security  they  visualize  in  their  life's  calling. 

Many  state  conservation  agencies  consider  it  both  proper 
and  smart  to  have  a  tie-in  with  commercial  advertising  or- 
ganizations of  various  kinds  as  an  added  measure  of  public 
good  will  and  security. 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Many  fish  and  wildlife  merchants — and  there  are  various 
and  sundry  ways  of  cashing  in  on  fish  and  game — will  affirm 
to  the  highest  court  that  their  love  for  the  land  and  its  crea- 
tures verges  on  an  incorruptible  sanctity,  and  attest  that  the 
money  they  make  and  probably  spend  on  a  vacation  along 
the  gulf  is  purely  incidental  and  has  no  relation  to  their 
true  feelings  of  the  esthetic. 

In  spite  of  the  myth  that  game  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
either  on  a  state  or  national  basis,  there  is  an  increasing 
enthusiasm  by  individuals  to  capitalize  on  it.  The  economics 
of  fish  and  game  is  not  all  bad,  but  the  question  can  well  be 
raised:  How  much  are  the  many  who  own  these  resources 
forced  to  pay  the  few  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  what  they 
own? 

It  is  also  debatable  how  many  members  of  the  public 
who  utilize  fish  and  game  give  any  conscious  thought  to 
wildlife  as  a  cultural  value.  What  the  many  are  willing  to 
pay  sets  a  monetary  value  on  fish  and  game.  If  there  is  no 
feeling  that  cultural  or  esthetic  values  are  involved,  then  it 


is  almost  impossible  to  create  such  philosophy  in  the  minds 
of  the  many. 

Undoubtedly  the  groups  that  come  closest  to  appreciating 
cultural  values  are  the  dickey-bird  lovers  and  wilderness  en- 
thusiasts; but  many  an  individual  hunter  and  fisherman  can- 
not be  ruled  out  as  having  no  deep  and  abiding  affection 
for  wild  creatures.  But  such  as  these  are  chronically  subjected 
to  abuse  and  scorn  because  they  would  minimize  the  gold 
standard  value  of  wildlife. 

Conservation  has  degenerated  in  too  many  areas  to  a  pop- 
ular but  false-front  attitude  that  if  wildlife  can't  be  eaten  or 
sold,  or  cannot  become  an  inducement  for  some  real  estate 
venture,  cold  storage  locker,  boat  livery  or  sporting  goods 
shop,  it  is  not  worth  preserving.  If  this  premise  is  honest  then 
wildlife,  which  cannot  show  a  profit,  must  be  a  predatory 
varmint  of  some  kind  taking  up  space  and  should  be  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  have  faith  there  are  left  today 
conservationists  who  do  not  subscribe  to  these  present-day 
notions. 


Ten  Commandments  of  Hunting 


I.  Thou  shalt  not  employ  others  to  kill  thy  game  for 
thee,  nor  count  game  killed  by  others. 

II.  Thou  shalt  speak  to  the  farm  owner  of  land  in  a 
gentle  grace,  and  kindly  entreat  him  to  let  thee  hunt  on  his 
premises,  lest  he  boot  thy  north  end  from  his  domain. 

III.  Point  not  thy  gun  toward  any  living  thing  that 
thou  dost  not  wish  to  kill.  Lo,  there  are  fools  and  idiots 
wandering  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  but  he  who  fails  to 
observe  this  rule  is  verily  the  King  Imbecile. 

IV.  Shoot  not  thy  gun  toward  any  cattle,  swine,  or  farm 
livestock  within  one-forth  mile  of  thee.  If  thou  shalt  disobey 
this,  the  farmer  will  jab  thy  pants  with  his  pitchfork  till 
thou  roarest  for  help,  and  thereafter  must  eat  thy  meals 
standing. 

V.  Unload  thy  gun  before  thou  enterest  an  automobile. 
Then  may  thy  days  be  long  and  thy  funeral  postponed. 

VI.  Take  not  thy  gun  by  the  muzzle  to  draw  it  toward 
thee.  Verily,  some  foolish  human  may  love  thee,  and  why 
shouldst  thou  die. 


We  hope  (bu(  don't  expect)  that  the 
thoughtless  individual  who  shot  up  this 
sign  (at  left)  felt  as  repentant  as  the  man 
who  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  Vir- 
ginia game  warden:  "Sir:  I  don't  know 
how  to  write  this  letter  because  I  don't 
think  anyone  can  believe  a  liar.  You 
caught  me  fishing  without  a  permit  and 
why  I  didn't  take  my  punishment  I'll 
never  know.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
have  lied  to  a  man  since  i  was  a  boy 
and  I  don't  want  it  to  happen  again.  I 
want  to  take  my  punishment  like  a  man 
and  you  have  sure  made  me  feel  like  a 
boy  hiding  from  his  dad  after  doing 
something  wrong.  I  have  felt  like  a  heel 
ever  since  you  caught  me  and  I  sure 
want  to  clear  my  conscience  of  what  I've 
done.  I  hope  to  meet  you  again  so  I  can 
face  you  man  to  man.  The  good  Lord 
will  forgive  me  I  know,  but  I  do  hope 
you    will    just    shake    my    hand." 


VII.  Look  not  into  the  muzzle  of  thy  gun  whether  it 
be  loaded  or  empty.  An  empty  gun  shooteth  out  an  inquiring 
eye,  and  the  undertaker  groweth  rich  thereby. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  carry  thy  gun  cocked.  Thou  art 
a  mighty  hunter,  but  the  hides  of  thy  friends  will  not  turn 
shot. 

IX.  Climb  not  fences  with  thy  gun  in  thy  hands.  Put 
thy  gun  through  first  with  the  muzzle  pointing  away  from 
thee  and  all  living  things.  Better  to  miss  a  chance  at  one  crow 
than  to  return  to  thy  house  with  guilt  in  thy  heart  and  thy 
friend's  hind  leg  in  a  basket. 

X.  All  these  rules  thou  shalt  obey  and  Uve  past  three 
score  and  ten.  If  thou  failest,  thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  coffin 
or  in  thy  prison  cell  while  the  mourners  go  about  the  street. 

While  the  above  Commandments  are  written  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  humorous,  each  carries  a  serious  message 
which  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  hopes  all  hunters 
will  take  to  heart.  (The  Ten  Commandments  of  Hunting 
were  reprinted  from  the  Nevada  Game  Bulletin.) 
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Quail  Hunting  in  Virginia 


By  GEORGE  McKENNA 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Commission  Photos  by  Kesteloo 


FOR  the  past  several  years  bird  hunters  all  through  the 
Old  Dominion  have  been  complaining  very  loudly  be- 
cause the  old,  familiar  ways  of  hunting  quail  just  don't 
work  any  more.  The  hunter  who  wants  to  take  a  good  bag 
today  has  to  hunt  in  places  he  never  would  have  thought  of 
looking  for  birds  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  has  to  use  methods 
of  hunting  that  would  make  an  old  time  quail  hunter  trade 
his  gun  for  a  fishing  rod. 

Many  of  today's  hunters  blame  the  change  on  the  "Mexi- 
can quail"  that  they  claim  drove  our  native  bobwhites  away. 
It  is  true  that  25,080  Mexican  quail  (Colinus  virginianus 
texanus)  were  imported  into  the  state  and  released  during  the 
years  1928  through  1930.  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  be- 
fore some  of  the  best  quail  hunting  years  of  the  1930's.  They 
made  up  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
birds  taken  by  hunters  during  the  years  that  these  birds 
were  released.  In  addition,  the  old  records  show  that  the 
imported  quail  were  easy  to  hunt  instead  of  being  the  wild 
birds  we  have  today,  and  that  they  weren't  able  to  live  through 
a  hard  freeze. 

These  old  records  also  show  that  the  Mexican  quail  could 
be  recognized  by  the  grey  feathers  on  their  backs,  instead  of 
the  brown  on  our  native  bobwhites.  Every  quail  I've  seen  in 
Virginia  lately  was  brown,  and  every  one  of  them  was  wild. 
1  think  the  change  should  be  blamed  on  changed  habits  in 
the  native  birds,  not  on  the  long-ago  importation  of  foreign 
birds  that  evidently  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  our  cli- 
mate. 

The  biggest  reason  for  this  change  is  probably  the  different 
farming  methods  in  use  now,  as  compared  to  those  in  use  20 
years  ago.  Quail  were  strictly  farmland  game  then,  but  mules 


still  provided  much  of  the  power  on  the  farms.  Farm  fields 
were  much  smaller,  hedgerows  were  common,  weeds  were 
thick,  and  the  crops  were  harvested  late  or,  in  years  of  very 
low  prices,  not  at  all.  Quail  need  both  food  and  cover  if  they 
are  to  survive  and  the  mule-powered  farms  offered  plenty  of 
both. 

Today's  farms  are  operated  by  big  four  plow  tractors  that 
require  huge  fields,  some  of  them  a  mile  or  more  across,  for 
efficient  use.  Tractor  cultivators  and  chemical  weed  killers 
have  almost  completely  eliminated  weeds,  and  combines  and 
mechanical  corn  pickers  strip  the  fields  bare  as  soon  as  the 
crops  are  ripe  in  the  fall.  Both  food  and  cover  for  the  birds 
are  removed  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  harvested  now,  so  even 
those  birds  that  lived  on  the  farms  during  the  spring  and 
summer  growing  months  are  forced  to  leave. 

It  is  only  the  wild  birds  that  were  able  to  cope  with  these 
new  conditions  that  managed  to  survive  and  pass  on  their 
own  wild  traits  to  their  offspring.  The  tame  birds  simply 
couldn't  cope  with  the  new  conditions  and  died  off.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  explanation  for  the  changed 
habits  in  our  quail. 

These  wild  birds  we  have  now  are  most  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  woods  or  in  brushland,  and  the  one  type  of  surround- 
ings in  which  they  seem  to  be  most  plentiful  is  in  rough 
tracts  of  cutover  timberland.  If  such  a  tract  was  cut  off 
heavily  anywhere  from  two  to  five  years  earlier  it  is  likely 
to  have  a  very  thick  growth  of  briars  and  brush  and  shrubs 
for  cover,  and  also  a  good  stand  of  the  ragweed  that  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  quail's  favorite  foods.  This  gives  the 
birds  the  combination  of  food  and  cover  they  can't  find  on 
our  modern,  efficiently-operated  farms  any  more. 


The  hunter  who  wanfs  fo 
take  a  good  bag  today 
has  to  hunt  in  places  he 
never  would  have  thought 
of  looking  for  birds  a 
few    years   ago. 
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The    wild    birds    we    have    now    are    most 

likely    to    be    found    in    the    woods    or    in 

brushland.    A    good,    close    working    dog    is 

essential    to    hunt    this    kind    of    terrain. 


Hunting  these  rough  tracts  of  cutover  land  is  really  hard 
work.  The  hunter  actually  has  to  fight  his  way  through  every 
inch  of  the  tight  covers  that  give  the  birds  ideal  protection 
from  their  enemies.  Laurel  thickets,  tangles  of  greenbriers, 
and  thick  mats  of  honeysuckles  are  common.  The  birds  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  worst  of  these  covers,  even 
hiding  in  brush  heaps  like  rabbits.  The  thing  the  hunter 
should  look  for  first  is  ragweed.  If  that  is  plentiful,  and  the 
cover  is  tight,  the  birds  are  likely  to  be  present.  The  trick 
is  to  find  them. 

A  good,  close  working  dog  is  absolutely  essential  for  this 
kind  of  hunting.  The  birds  can't  be  found  at  all  without  a 
dog,  and  one  that  ranges  wide  is  likely  to  go  on  point  out 
of  sight.  When  that  happens,  the  hunter  has  the  problem  of 
finding  his  dog  again,  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve  when  the 
dog  is  rigidly  on  point  in  thick  brush  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  away. 

Another  essential  is  for  the  hunter  to  keep  his  reflexes 
honed  to  a  very  sharp  edge.  Once  a  covey  is  flushed  it  is 
usually  only  a  split  second  before  the  birds  are  out  of  sight 
again  in  the  thick  brush.  Before  moving  in  on  a  point  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  look  the  cover  over  and  pick  out  the  routes 
the  birds  are  most  likely  to  fly,  to  be  ready  for  them.  But 
even  then,  there  is  only  that  split  second  in  which  the  shot 
can  be  made.  If  it  isn't  made  in  that  split  second,  it  cant  be 
made  at  all. 

Sometimes  the  covey  is  out  of  sight  again  so  quickly  it  just 
isn't  possible  to  make  a  shot  at  all.  When  the  birds  disappear 
immediately  into  the  brush,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
singles  can  be  marked  down  for  another  try. 

Probably  the  only  way  these  singles  can  be  found  is  through 
the  use  of  a  quail  call.  The  hunter  should  give  the  flushed 
birds  15  minutes  or  more  in  which  to  settle  down  again,  then 
hunt  in  a  wide  circle  through  the  area  toward  which  they 
were  flying  when  they  disappeared.  By  using  the  call  at  inter- 
vals of  10  minutes  or  so,  and  making  the  "lost  quail"  call  and 
not  the  familiar  "bob-bob-white,"  it  is  often  possible  to  get 
an  answer  that  will  tell  the  general  vicinity  of  where  the 
birds  landed.  That  is  likely  to  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 


from  where  the  birds  were  flushed,  and  may  be  in  any  direc- 
tion, even  in  back  of  the  spot  where  the  covey  was  found. 
But  by  taking  the  dog  to  the  area  where  the  quail  answered 
the  call  it  is  often  possible  to  find  some  of  the  singles.  When 
the  cover  in  which  the  coveys  are  gathered  is  very  tight,  this 
is  usually  the  only  way  the  hunter  is  able  to  bring  home  any 
birds  for  dinner. 

Because  of  these  extremely  tight  covers  in  which  the  birds 
are  found  now,  a  very  light  and  very  fast  handling  gun  is  the 
only  one  that  will  prove  really  efi'ective.  The  side  by  side 
double  with  26  inch  barrels  bored  improved  cylinder  and 
modified  choke  is  by  far  the  best  gun  to  use,  and  the  little 
20  gauge  has  all  the  power  needed  for  these  very  close  range 
shots.  Ranking  close  behind  the  double  would  be  any  light 
gun  with  a  26  inch  barrel  bored  improved  cylinder,  particu- 
larly in  the  hands  of  someone  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  gun  he  is  using. 

Low  velocity  loads  of  number  8  shot  usually  give  the  best 
results,  although  number  9  shot  also  works  well  early  in  the 
season  when  the  birds'  feathers  are  thinner  and  the  birds  are 
more  likely  to  hold  very  close  to  the  gun. 


When  You  Change  Your  Address 

You  won't  want  to  miss  your  Wildlife  when  you  move 
to  your  new  home — so  please  tell  us,  a  month  in  advance, 
what  your  new  address  will  be.  (It  isn't  enough  just  to  tell 
the  Post  Office,  for  they  won't  forward  your  copies  unless 
you  pay  extra  postage.)  When  you  write  us,  be  sure  to 
give  us  your  old  address,  too — even  better,  enclose  a  clipping 
of  the  address  label  from  a  recent  cover.  Write  to:  "Virginia 
Wildlife,  P.  O.  Box  1642,  Richmond  13,  Va. 


Virginia's  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  pur- 
chased 324.5  acres  of  marshland  in  Accomack  County  be- 
tween the  village  of  Sanford  and  the  town  of  Saxis  from 
Woodrow  W.  Godwin  of  Sanford  in  late  September.  The  land 
adjoins  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  Commission's  5,000- 
acre  Saxis  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
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Map    (originally   in    color)    reprinted   from    La   Chasse 
Translations  of  species   names   (from   top):   red-legged   partridge;   duck;   gray   partridge;  quail;  pheasant;  roebuck;  stag;  wild  boar;  hare;  rabbit;  chamois. 

Like  and  Unlike  Virginia  -  - 

Game  Birds  and  Animals  of  France 

By  ULRICH  TROUBETZKOY 
Managing  Editor,  Virginia  Cavalcade 


IN  the  fall,  one  need  not  even  leave  the  heart  of  Paris  to 
know  that  the  hunters  have  gone  out  into  the  forests  and 
fields  of  France.  Open-air  restaurants,  especially  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  city,  are  festooned  with  game  birds  and 
and  animals  hanging  to  "cure"  and  to  attract  customers. 
Hares  are  usually  in  the  majority,  with  an  occasional  deer 
and,  on  one  occasion,  we  saw  a  fox  hanging  among  the 
partridges — an  ironic  end. 

"Le  cerf  est  le  plus  bel  ornament  des  forets  de  la  France" 
("The  stag  is  the  handsomest  ornament  of  the  French  for- 
ests") writes  Janine  du  Peuty — but  that  is  an  understatement. 
The  stag  is  much  more  than  an  ornament;  it  is  the  epitome  of 
rhythmic  motion,  strength  and  grace.  It  lives  in  a  wild  state  in 
many  wooded  regions  such  as  the  Ardennes,  Haute-Marne, 
Orleanais,  Champagne.  Normandy,  Touraine  and  Poitou.  and 
there  are  great  herds  of  them  in  the  east. 

The  stag  (Cerviis  elaphiist  is  the  male  of  the  red  deer  re- 
lated to  our  Virginia  elk.  It  ranges  in  weight  from  200  to 
500  pounds  and  the  most  perfect  form  for  the  antlers  is 
considered  that  of  "10  royal  points."  The  "wood,"  as  the 


French  call  the  rack,  of  the  native  stags  is  lighter  and  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  German  stags  with  their  large  black 
antlers.  However,  in  recent  years,  the  importation  of  the 
German  animals  has  altered  the  typically  French  variety  just 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  restocking  with  large  northern 
deer  has  affected  our  own  white-tails. 

The  roe  deer  (Capreolus  capreolus)  is  abundant  in  the  east 
and  in  the  north  of  France,  in  the  wooded  uplands  around 
Paris,  in  the  woods  of  Normandy  and  Vendee  and  in  Sologne 
where  they  are  under  a  game  management  program.  The 
smallest  European  deer,  the  roebuck  is  nimble  and  graceful, 
and  has  erect,  cylindrical  antlers,  forked  at  the  summit.  It  is 
reddish  in  summer,  grayish  in  winter,  and  has  a  white  rump 
patch. 

In  France,  the  wild  boar  has  been  shamefully  overhunted. 
almost  to  the  point  of  extermination.  French  conservationists 
say  that,  with  proper  wildlife  management,  there  could  be 
wild  boar  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the 
mountains,  whereas  there  arc  now  only  scattered  specimens 
throughout  France,  mostly  in  the  east. 
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The  wild  boar  migrates,  apparently  for  a  number  of  obvious 
reasons  such  as  abundance  of  food,  peace  and  quiet  and  per- 
haps to  get  away  from  extreme  cold.  But  the  most  fascinating 
aspect  of  wild  boar  movements  was  first  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  by  Dr.  Oberthiir  who  noticed  that  the  mi- 
gratory activity  of  the  wild  boar  has  been  most  intense  at  the 
times  of  the  great  invasions — 1869,  1915  and  1940.  As  the 
soldiers  marched  west,  the  boars  followed  in  their  footsteps. 
No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  exactly  why. 

In  the  Alps  one  finds  another  special  and  exciting  game 
animal,  the  varying  hare  which  has  a  beige  coat  in  summer 
and  is  as  white  as  ermine  in  the  winter.  At  one  time  they 
existed  in  numbers  in  the  northern  mountain  counties  of 
Virginia  also,  but  they  have  long  been  rare  here.  The  varying 
hare  goes  as  high  as  the  marmot  and,  in  summer,  reaches  the 
limit  of  "eternal  snows,"  leaving  even  the  chamois  behind. 

Speaking  of  marmots,  it  may  amuse  Virginia  readers  to 
know  that  a  French  equivalent  of  our  expression,  "To  sleep 
like  a  top"  is  "Dormir  comme  une  marmotte"  which  means 
"To  sleep  like  a  marmot,"  of  which  our  groundhog  is  the 
local  representative. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  however,  there  are  no  varying  hares,  no 
marmots,  no  chamois,  only  a  smaller  relative  of  the  latter 
which  are  called  isards,  also  of  the  genus  Riipicapra.  In 
the  Pyrenees  too  are  the  last  brown  bears  of  France,  for 
which  deserved  protection  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

The  microbe  war  which  the  French  have  been  waging 
against  rabbits  is  threatening  the  hunting  pleasure  of  the  "little 
fellow  '  in  France.  Before  the  advent  of  the  myxomatosis,  rab- 
bits were  just  about  everywhere.  Now  they  still  exist  in  lim- 
ited numbers  in  the  east  of  France,  in  the  wooded  uplands 
and  the  center  of  the  vast  plains. 

Should  the  rabbits  disappear  entirely,  there  would  not  be 
many  practical  alternatives  for  the  hunters  who  have  de- 
pended on  this  game,  since  so  much  of  the  other  hunting  is 
done  on  the  great  preserves  such  as  the  most  famous  of  all, 
Rambouillet,  where  the  President  of  France,  visiting  heads  of 
state  and  fortunate  ambassadors  do  their  hunting. 

The  expense  has  become  so  great  either  to  maintain  one's 
own  hunting  lodge  or  to  chip  in  with  an  organized  hunt  for 
"chasse  a  courre" — hunting  the  stag  with  dogs — that  one 
baron  told  us  it  had  become  a  lot  easier  and  more  economical 
to  go  on  safari  in  Africa.  A  safari  used  to  be  fabulously  ex- 
pensive and  it  was  cheaper  to  hunt  at  home,  but  today  the 
airlines  and  travel  agencies  have  worked  it  all  out  so  beau- 
tifully that  it  is  simpler  and  less  costly  to  get  away  from  it 
all — taxes,  labor  and  maintenance  at  home — and  go  on  one 
big  exotic  expedition  to  Africa.  Of  course,  current  events  in 
the  Congo  may  have  Frenchmen  looking  to  their  own  pre- 
serves again. 

The  French  hares  (Lepiis  timidus),  at  least,  have  profited 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  rabbits  and  are  now  found  al- 
most everywhere.  The  great  centers  are  the  eastern  plains 
and  those  of  Brie,  the  Beauce  and  Picardy.  In  comparison, 
there  are  still  comparatively  few  in  the  thickets  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  The  long-eared  animals  become  rarer  as  one 
travels  south.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Midi  there  are  none  at 
all  or,  perhaps  "the  hare"  which  is  glimpsed  occasionally,  but 
never  shot! 

First  rank  among  non-migratory  game  birds  in  France  is 
held  by  the  partridges.  North  of  an  imaginary  line  passing 
by  the  Loire  live  only  gray  partridges.  South  of  the  same 
line  the  population  is  mixed,  common  gray  and  red-legged 
together.  In  the  mountains  are  the  large  imported  chukar 
partridges. 


The  native  game  bird  of  the  mountains  is  the  ptarmigan,  a 
gallinaceous  bird  which  lives  on  snowy  peaks  and  has  the 
tarsus  and  nostrils  covered  with  feathers.  The  flesh  is  deli- 
cate and  delicious.  The  ptarmigan  belongs  to  the  same  sub- 
family, Tetraoninae,  as  the  celebrated  grouse  of  the  British 
Isles.  French  grouse  are  rare  and  erratic. 

Quail  are  in  France  between  May  and  the  end  of  August. 
They  are  abundant  in  the  Midi — the  south — but  become 
rarer  as  one  goes  north.  They  have  nowhere  near  the  great 
importance  to  the  French  as  a  game  bird  as  they  do  to  us 
in  Virginia  where  the  bobwhite  has  become,  with  the  spread 
of  civilization,  the  bird  which  is  to  us  what  the  partridge  is 
to  the  French  hunter. 

The  largest  migratory  bird  which  comes  to  France  is  one 
we  never  see  in  Virginia  at  all,  the  bustard.  The  elusive  lesser 
bustard  (Otis  tetrax)  is  more  numerous  and  important  as  a 
game  bird.  The  greater  bustard  (Otis  tarda)  is  sometimes  seen 
in  France,  although  it  has  been  extinct  in  England  for  more 
than  a  century.  Both  belong  to  a  family  related  to  the  cranes 
and  plovers.  The  greater  bustard  is  the  largest  European  land 
bird.  It  may  reach  a  weight  of  32  pounds  and  a  wingspread 
of  eight  feet. 

That  the  lark  is  hunted  at  all  will  make  most  Virginians 
shudder  and  that  it  is  hunted  by  such  unsportsmanlike  meth- 
ods is  almost  incredible.  It  is  abundant  still  in  spite  of  regu- 
lar hunting  and  despite,  in  the  words  of  a  French  conservation 
writer,  Jerome  Nadaud,  "a  shameful  setting  of  traps"  which 
he  calls  "a  sport  violation  legally  tolerated."  Other  birds  of 
the  genus  Turdiis,  to  which  thrushes  and  European  black- 
birds belong,  are  also  trapped  by  snares  stretched  in  trees, 
and  bludgeoned,  to  be  made  into  pates.  Thank  goodness,  lark 
pie  and  bobolinks  on  a  string  are  things  of  the  past  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  pheasant,  most  desired  of  all  French  game  birds,  is 
above  all  a  bird  of  hunting  parks  and  preserves.  As  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  bird  is  really  abundant  only  where  it  is  cultivated 
and  protected.  The  pheasants  are  typically  at  home  in  the 
majestic  forests  of  Seine-et-Marne. 

The  principal  pigeon  of  France  is  the  wood  pigeon,  or  ring 
dove,  which  nests  there  in  large  numbers  in  the  spring  and 
leaves  before  winter  for  Africa.  The  doves  take  the  migration 
routes  toward  the  southeast,  toward  the  passes  of  the  Pyr- 
enees. They  do  not  return  the  same  way,  but  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  During  mild  winters,  they  may  stay  in  France. 

Woodcock — another  bird  familiar  to  Virginia  hunters — 
stay  briefly  in  the  woods  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France  and 
may  even  pause  for  some  days  in  the  mountains.  They  are  a 
little  larger  than  the  ones  we  see  here. 

Most  of  the  water  birds  are  migratory,  except  for  a  few 
such  as  the  shoveler  and  the  teal.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  water  game  birds  of  France  is  the  snipe  which  visits  the 
western  beaches  on  its  little  stilts  in  autumn  and  in  spring. 
The  colvert  (Spatula  clypeata),  one  of  the  shovelers,  is  the 
most  desired  of  all  French  ducks,  but  it  is  overhunted  and 
not  well  managed. 

The  whole  French  coast  is  visited  at  one  time  or  another 
by  pintail  and  other  ducks  and  by  such  other  marine  birds  as 
black  scooters,  pochards  (sea  ducks),  widgeons,  coots,  Nyro- 
cas  and  diving  birds.  Swarms  of  little  wading  birds  liven  up 
the  beaches  for  a  few  days  when  they  pass,  in  September  and 
in  May. 

In  October-November  and  February-March,  the  geese  fly 
over  France — gray  geese  and  laughing  geese  and  great  colo- 
nies of  barnacle  geese  which  winter  on  the  Chausey  Island 

(Continued  on   page   11) 
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Virginia  Acquires  Its 


First  Natural  Area 


By  MARVIN  M.  SUTHERLAND 
Director,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development 

Photos    by    Dr.    John    Robertson.    Onancock,    Virginia 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
reached  another  significant  milestone  in  its  conservation 
history.  In  September,  1960,  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Economic  Development,  in  a  quiet  but  far-sighted 
move,  acquired  759  acres  of  land  on  the  Eastern  Shore  for 
public  use  as  a  natural  area.  It  is  the  first  parcel  of  truly  wild 
land  acquired  by  the  Department  for  preservation  in  a  wilder- 
ness state. 

This  significant  purchase  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Old  Dominion  Foundation,  represented  by  Monroe  Bush, 
who  is  assistant  to  the  president  for  the  organization. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  interest  in  natural  area 
preservation  has  been  growing  steadily  in  recent  years.  In 
addition  to  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation's  interest,  many 
organizations  and  groups  have  indicated  interest  in  support- 
ing the  Department's  natural  area  program.  Such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Nature  Conservancy,  the  Izaak  Walton  League, 
Virginia  Academy  of  Science,  Virginia  Resource-Use  Edu- 
cation Council.  Virginia  Inter-agency  Committee  on  Recrea- 
tion, the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia.  Virginia  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs,  and  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  have 
long  been  interested  in  wild  land  preservations.  So  have  many 
other  organizations  and  individuals  in  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  property  consists  of  a  mixture  of  high  land,  marsh  and 
about  two  miles  of  beach  frontage,  has  many  forms  of  native 
flora,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  wildlife.  It  is  located 
in  Accomack  County  near  Onancock  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
side,  with  portions  of  the  property  fronting  on  Onancock 
Creek  and  Back  Creek.  It  is  a  wild  area  typical  of  the  bayside 
region  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  State  Board  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment recommended  purchase  of  the  property  after  study 
which  included  inspection  of  the  area  by  Victor  W.  Stewart, 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  staff  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation,  and  Melvin  Shreves, 
of  Bloxom,  President,  Salt  Water  Sport  Fishing  Association 
of  Virginia.  Governor  Almond  gave  his  approval. 

In  a  statement  of  policy  on  "Natural  Areas  System  of  Vir- 
ginia," worked  out  by  the  Foundation  and  the  Department 
as  an  accompaniment  to  its  requirements  for  accepting  the 
financial  gift  for  this  purpose,  the  Foundation  stated: 

"The  privilege  of  returning,  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  to  the 
untouched  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  in  all  its  variety, 
should  be  the  opportunity  and  the  right  of  every  Virginian. 
In  openness  there  is  rediscovered  a  new  sense  of  man's  inher- 
ent freedom.  In  intimate  and  informed  contact  with  nature 
are  found  experiences  which  educate  human  character  .  .  . 


"Furthermore,  creative  work  in  all  the  biological  sciences 
requires  frequent  field  study  in  natural  areas  where  the  deli- 
cate ecological  balances  of  nature  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  man.  The  preservation  of  such  areas  for  purposes  of 
continuing  study  is  an  essential  service  to  the  secondary,  col- 
lege and  post-graduate  students  of  the  State  .  .  . 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  present  public  parks  and  forests 
are  not  only  inadequate  for  the  vast  influx  of  people  that  is 
contemplated  within  twenty-five  years,  but  offer  through  'de- 
veloped' recreation  an  entirely  different  sort  of  experience 
than  is  assured  by  wilderness.  Also,  they  do  not  include  cer- 
tain rare  types  of  landscape,  biological  study  areas,  and  choice 
spots  of  unsurpassed  beauty  that  deserve  perpetual  preserva- 
tion." 

The  statement  further  said  that  the  maintenance  of  such 
areas  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  government,  because 
"neither  private  enterprise  nor  the  private  landowner  can  be 
expected  to  provide  and  maintain  those  wilderness  areas." 

The  Foundation's  policy  statement  also  included  the  pro- 
vision that  "no  area  is  to  be  included  in  this  system,  if  such 
inclusion  would  effect  a  significant  economic  hardship  upon 
the  economy  of  either  its  immediate  neighborhood  or  of  a 
state-wide  industry." 

In  accepting  the  property,  the  Department  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  following  eleven  standards  for  the  maintenance  of  the 


This    canal,    connecting    Onancock    Creek    end    Bock    Creek,    is    the    SouncJ 
Beach    property    line. 
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At  rhe  north  end  of  Sound  Beach   on   Back  Creek   is   Robertson's   Point   (above). 


Eastern  Shore  area,  as  well  as  other  wilderness  areas  to  be 
acquired  with  funds  from  the  Foundation's  gift: 

1.  All  maintenance  will  seek  to  preserve  the  land  in  its 
natural  condition. 

2.  Paths  will  be  opened  in  a  manner  compatible  with  this 
basic  principle  of  maintenance. 

3.  No  buildings  of  any  sort  will  be  erected  except  for  those 
required  for  minimum  maintenance,  and  these  will  be  located 
and  built  in  as  inconspicuous  a  fashion  as  possible. 

4.  No  roads  will  be  preserved  or  opened  except  as  required 
for  fire  protection  and  other  aspects  of  minimum  maintenance. 

5.  No  private  motor  vehicles  will  be  allowed  beyond  border 
parking  areas. 

6.  No  hunting  or  trapping  by  any  means  whatever  will  be 
allowed. 

7.  No  camping  will  be  allowed  except  as  may  be  required 


for  scientific  purposes,  and  then  only  by  special  permit. 

8.  No  competitive,  organized  or  team  sports  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

9.  No  timber  will  be  cut  and  no  wood  products  gathered, 
except  for  measure  of  disease  prevention  or  eradication  in 
instances  of  extreme  emergency. 

10.  No  agricultural  operations  of  any  sort  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

1 1 .  Measures  may  be  taken  for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
wildlife,  without  upsetting  the  ecological  balances,  as  long 
as  the  measures  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  above  principle 
of  natural  preservation. 

Now  that  Virginia  has  moved  into  the  area  of  wild  land 
preservation,  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  will  study  other  natural  areas  throughout  the 
state  with  the  view  toward  their  possible  acquisition. 


Commission  Bear  Trappers  Tag  a  Big  One 

Look  out  for  tag  numbers  843  and  844!  That's  the  word 
from  the  State  Game  Commission's  bear  research  crew  which 
clamped  those  tag  numbers  in  the  ears  of  a  big  300-pound- 
plus  bear  in  June.  The  big  male  bruin  was  tagged  on  North 
Mountain  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Alleghany  County. 

This  bear  is  one  of  21  tagged  and  released  to  date  this 
summer  by  the  state  bear  trappers.  The  big  bear  was  among 
five  that  were  caught  in  the  Alleghany  County  area.  Nine 
more  have  been  tagged  on  the  Commission's  newly-purchased 
Goshen  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  western  Rockbridge 
County.  Seven  others  were  tagged  and  released  on  the  Big 
Levels  Federal  Wildlife  Refuge  in  eastern  Augusta  County. 

Excluding  the  big  bruin,  the  bears  have  averaged  108 
pounds.  The  total  catch  of  21  is  composed  of  11  males  and  10 
females.  The  smallest  caught  was  a  35-pound  female  cub. 
This  trapping  program  is  being  conducted  by  the  Commission 
in  order  to  determine  the  percentage  of  the  bear  population 
removed  by  hunters  during  the  open  season.  This  information 


is  said  to  be  necessary  for  proper  management  of  the  bear 
population  in  Virginia. 

GAME  ANIMALS  OF  FRANCE 

(Continued  from   page  9) 

in  the  English  Channel  and  in  Brittany.  Of  the  sad  fate  of 
the  swans,  conservation  writer  Nadaud  writes:  "To  our  em- 
barrassment, the  only  specimens  which  we  have  not  massacred, 
actually,  are  relegated  to  the  zoos."  The  swans  come  now  only 
when  driven  by  exceptional  cold. 

Hunting  in  France  is  not  the  easy,  taken-for-granted  recre- 
ation for  everyone  that  it  is  in  Virginia.  Until  the  myxoma- 
tosis, the  farmers  had  their  rabbits  to  hunt,  but  most  of  the 
big  game  and  desirable  bird-shooting  have  been  reserved  for 
the  elite.  A  visiting  foreigner  may  wangle  invitations  to  shoot 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  U.  S.  Army  personnel  abroad, 
but  the  average  Frenchman  doesn't  begin  to  enjoy  anything 
like  the  magnificent  public  hunting  grounds,  permit  hunting  on 
private  farm  or  forest  land,  or  the  many  private  rod  and  gun 
clubs  available  for  moderate  dues  to  citizens  of  Virginia. 
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"The  contestants  squared  off  by  facing  one  another,  and  with  heads  lowered  nearly  to  the  ground,  lunged  together  from  a  distance  of  about  3  feet. 

An  Archer's  Ringside  Reporf  of  Buck's  Battle 

By  BURD  S.  McGINNES,  as  reported  by  GUS  NICHOLS 


HAVE  you  ever  seen  bucks  fighting?  Not  many  folks 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  this  spectacular  in 
nature.  Apparently  whitetail  bucks  do  considerable 
fighting  during  the  rutting  season  as  evidenced  by  broken 
antler  tines  seen  on  bucks  killed  during  the  hunting  season. 
These  bouts  are  generally  staged  by  the  wary  combatants 
secreted  from  the  eyes  of  humans.  However,  a  two  hour  con- 
test was  observed  in  detail  last  fall  by  an  archer. 

Gus  Nichols,  a  forestry  student  from  V.P.I.,  hunted  deer 
during  bow  season  in  the  Broad  Run  area  of  Craig  County. 
The  hunter  took  a  stand  at  4:15  p.m.  on  the  edge  of  a  wild- 
life food  plot  established  on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest 
by  commission  game  biologists.  After  selecting  a  spot  from 
which  the  entire  three  acre  clearing  could  be  seen  and  being 
sure  that  the  wind  was  in  his  favor,  Nichols  settled  down  for 
the  evening  hunt,  hoping  that  a  deer  would  move  within 
range  of  his  bow.  After  15  minutes,  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
woods  like  the  running  of  horses.  In  a  few  moments  two 
bucks,  one  behind  the  other,  ran  into  the  center  of  the 
grassy  clearing.  Each  animal  carried  an  estimated  six  points 
but  one  buck  was  slightly  larger  in  body  size.  Immediately, 
the  contestants  squared  off  by  facing  one  another,  and  with 
heads  lowered  nearly  to  the  ground,  lunged  together  from 
a  distance  of  about  three  feet. 

Nichols  reports  that  all  was  quiet  except  for  an  occasional 
snort,  the  rattling  of  antlers  and  stamping  of  hooves  as  the 
deer  shoved  one  another  back  and  forth  across  the  clearing. 
When  the  antlers  were  rattled,  they  sounded  like  dead  tree 


branches  striking  together  in  a  high  wind.  Only  three  or  four 
initial  lunges  were  made  during  the  entire  light  and  none 
were  started  from  a  distance  greater  than  three  feet,  yet  the 
heads  seemed  to  meet  with  considerable  force.  Running  starts 
were  not  used.  At  one  time  Nichols  believed  that  the  antlers 
had  become  locked.  The  bucks'  heads  shook  violently  from 
side  to  side,  then,  as  if  by  some  prearranged  signal,  they 
sprang  apart.  Between  rounds  there  was  considerable  snorting, 
stamping  of  hooves  and  bobbing  of  heads  as  though  seeking 
an  opening  or  unguarded  moment. 

Prancing  around  one  another  in  the  manner  of  playful 
dogs,  the  bucks  sometimes  held  their  hindquarters  erect  and 
elevated  while  the  forelegs  were  extended  until  the  chest 
touched  the  ground.  They  appeared  to  be  sparring  or  looking 
for  an  opening  to  rush  at  the  opponent  in  a  split  second. 

As  shadows  lengthened  across  the  clearing,  the  bucks 
fought  their  way  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  finally 
disappeared.  When  the  archer  left  the  area,  the  sounds  of 
battle  were  still  coming  from  the  forest.  As  far  as  referee 
Nichols  could  determine,  the  contest  was  a  draw;  neither  buck 
was  the  victor.  The  entire  spectacle  proved  to  be  more  of 
a  pushing  match  than  a  pitched  all-out  battle,  yet  great  en- 
durance seemed  necessary  for  such  a  match  which  lasted  more 
than  two  hours.  At  no  time  were  doe  deer  seen;  apparently 
the  fair  sex  was  not  too  interested  in  the  antics  of  the  males. 

Incidentally,  the  deer  were  never  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  archer  who  was  so  engrossed  in  the  show  that  he  forgot 
the  tools  of  his  sport — his  bow  and  arrows. 
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CHESAPEAKE  CORPORATION  OPENS  TWO  TRACTS  TO  HUNTERS.  The  Chesapeake  Corporation  of 

Virginia — a  kraft  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  West  Point — and  the  Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  have  signed  an  agreement  under  which  hunting  by 
the  general  public  is  now  permitted  on  two  large  blocks  of  Chesapeake  Corporation- 
owned  land — a  3,000  acre  tract  in  Surry  County  and  a  ?,645-acre  tract  in  Bedford 
and  Campbell  counties.  The  Surry  County  area  is  only  eight  miles  south  of  Hog  Island 
State  Waterfowl  Refuge  and  can  be  entered  from  the  west  side  of  Route  617  between 
Route  10  and  Route  626.  The  Bedford-Campbell  area,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Staunton  River,  is  12  miles  southwest  of  Altavista  via  Routes  43,  630  and  631. 
Sportsmen  utilizing  these  lands  will  be  required  to  have  a  Virginia  hunting 
license  plus  a  Chesapeake  Corporation  permit  which  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  from  either  the  forestry  department  office  of  the  Chesapeake  Corporation 
in  West  Point  or  Chesapeake  Corporation  Forester  R.  F.  Brake,  Apt.  10,  Vista  Acres, 
Wards  Ferry  Road,  Lynchburg. 

GAME  COMMISSION  NAMES  ROBERT  G.  MARTIN  TO  FISH  DIVISION  CHIEF  POSITION.  Robert  G.  Martin, 
35,  was  named  to  succeed  the  late  Gay  W.  Buller  as  fish  division  chief  by  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  at  its  October  14  meeting  in  Richmond. 
Martin  came  with  the  Commission  as  an  aquatic  biologist  on  July  D,  1951.  Stationed 
in  Richmond,  he  was  a  field  technician  until  February  1955  when  he  became 
assistant  chief  of  the  fish  division.  A  native  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  he 
received  his  B.  A.  degree  in  biology  from  Southeast  Missouri  State  College  in  1948 
and  his  masters  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1951. 

BEAR  RESEARCH  BIOLOGIST  LEAVES  STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  FEDERAL  SERVICE.  Allen  R.  Stickley, 
Jr.,  the  Virginia  Game  Commission's  bear  research  biologist  since  July  1,  1957. 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Commission  reports.  On  November  10,  Stickley  will  begin  his  federal  job  in 
blackbird  research  at  Newark,  Delaware  where  he  will  be  working  under  Dr.  James 
Lindsey,  former  leader  of  the  Wildlife  Research  unit  at  V.  P.  I.  During  his  three 
years  with  the  state  Commission,  Stickley  led  a  dramatic  black  bear  investigation 
project  which  included  the  trapping,  ear  tagging  and  releasing  of  92  bear  in 
western  Virginia,  giving  the  Commission  facts  for  setting  proper  bear  hunting 
regulations. 

GOOSE  SEASON  COMES  IN  10  DAYS  BEFORE  DUCK  SEASON  THIS  YEAR.  Goose  hunters  will  have  a  10-day 
head  start  on  duck  hunters  this  year,  with  the  goose  season  opening  on  November  9 
and  the  duck  season  opening  following  10  days  later  on  November  19.  Last  year, 
the  goose  and  duck  seasons  opened  and  closed  together.  This  year  goose  season 
will  be  10  days  longer.  Both  seasons  will  close  at  sunset  on  January  7. 
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Dove    traps    constructed    by    game    commission    biologists    are    readied    in 
the    Hog    Island    equipment    shed. 
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Hog   Island   Refuge   Supervisor  W.   H.   Toylor   (left,   above)   and   Waterfowl 

Biologist    C.    P.    Gilchrist,    Jr.    set    the    traps    (above)    and    bait    the    area 

with   corn    (below). 
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Virginia    game   commission    personnel    trapped,    banded    and    released    some    200      j 
Pickett,  Kerr  Reservoir,  Cumberland  State  Forest,   and   Culpeper  County.   U.  S.   Fish     J 


The  Case  of  D( 


Text  by  District  Game  Biolot 

On  June  1,  1956,  in  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  a  young  mourn- 
ing dove  pipped  its  way  through  an  egg  shell  and  took  a  look  at  the 
world  for  the  first  time.  On  June  6,  1956,  an  aluminum  band  bearing 
the  number  533-1 1229  was  affixed  to  its  leg  with  the  hopes  that  some- 
time this  little  fellow  might  reappear  and  contribute  information  on 
the  movement  of  doves.  On  June  15,  1956,  this  fledgling  took  wing 
to  see  the  world — the  amount  it  would  see  would  depend  on  its  ability 
to  evade  danger.  On  July  1,  1956,  a  report  on  the  banding  of  533- 
1 1229  was  made  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  recording.  By  October  1  most  of  the  doves  had  migrated  from  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  and,  without  a  doubt,  533-11229  had  left  too.  On 
May  15,  1957,  a  letter  was  received  by  the  bander  from  the  U.  S 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  stating  that  533-11229  had  been  shot  on 
December  6,  1956,  near  Russeville,  Louisiana.  The  banding  had  served 
its  purpose!  No.  533-11229  had  traveled  as  an  immature  from  central 
Pennsylvania  to  Louisiana. 

This  case  is  only  one  example  of  the  nearly  8,000  banded  doves 
that  have  been  recovered.  Doves  have  been  banded  in  44  states,  Cana- 
da, and  Cuba  and  recovered  in  43  states,  Canada,  Cuba,  Central 
America,  and  South  America.  (Only  one  dove  has  been  recovered  in 
South  America.)  Doves  banded  in  Virginia  have  been  recovered  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Information  compiled  from  the  recoveries  of  banded  doves  is  used 
in  management.  As  a  result  of  band  recoveries,  three  distinct  man- 
agement units  have  been  established — the  eastern,  central,  and  western 

The   corn   bait   is   sifted   onto   the   ground   to    lead   the   doves   through   the 
trap   entrance    into    the    trap. 
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3  doves  this  August.  Trapping  areas  included  Hog  Island  (pictured  here).  Camp 
dlife  Service  men  also  conducted  a  dove-banding  operation  in  Nansemond  County. 

No.  533-11229 

.  Sheldon  ;  Photos  by  Kesteloo 

—and  separate  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  set  for  each  management 
init.  More  information  as  to  movement  of  doves  within  these  manage- 
iient  units  is  needed  before  a  complete  program  can  be  planned. 

One  problem  that  confronts  biologists  in  dove  management  is  the 
o\v  per  cent  of  band  returns.  Less  than  four  per  cent  of  all  the  doves 
)anded  are  recovered.  When  only  four  doves  per  hundred  are  re- 
;overed,  the  expense  per  dove  is  enormous.  The  recovery  per  cent 
ould  be  increased  if  every  dove  hunter  would  immediately  report  a 
Hind  when  it  is  found.  In  many  cases,  the  band  is  put  in  the  pocket, 
arried  for  several  days  to  show  friends,  and  before  long  it  is  lost. 
vceping  the  band  is  fine — it  makes  an  interesting  souvenir — but  re- 
lort  the  number  to  the  proper  authority.  It  is  important  to  record 
vith  the  band  number  the  date  recovered,  how  recovered,  and  where 
ecovered.  This  information  can  be  placed  on  a  post  card  and  mailed 
o:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Service  is  the 
learinghouse  for  all  band  numbers.  They  will  in  turn  record  the  in- 
ormation,  inform  the  bander  of  the  recovery,  and  the  recoverer  of 
he  band  will  be  informed  of  the  location  and  date  that  the  bird  was 
landed.  Needless  to  say,  this  information  is  valuable  as  well  as  inter- 
sting. 

Nearly  200  doves  were  banded  in  eastern  Virginia  this  August, 
although  this  is  a  small  number  when  compared  to  the  dove  popula- 
ion  in  Virginia,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  some  will  be  shot  this 
all.  We  urge  every  dove  hunter  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  and 
II  other  banded  doves. 


Biologist  Gilchrist  catches  a   trapped   dove  while   Refuge   Supervisor  Tay- 
lor readies  an  aluminum  band. 


Taylor  hands  Gilchrist  a  band  (above),   then   gently   fastens  the  tiny   ring 
on   the  dove's   leg   (below). 


Once  banded,   the  dove   is  released   unharmed   to   continue   its   migration. 
Doves   banded    in    Virginia    have    been    recovered    in    four   other   southern 

states. 


Public  Hunting  and  Fishing  Areas 
In  Western  Virginia 

Text  and  Photos  by  M.  RUPERT  CUTLER,  Managing  Editor 


FIFTEEN  percent  of  the  land  in  Virginia  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  west  is  public  land  open  to  public  hunting  and 
fishing.  Some  of  this  public  land  is  to  be  found  in  29 
of  the  state's  33  western  counties. 

Truly  a  sportsman's  paradise,  these  public  acres  consist 
primarily  of  land  owned  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
Over  900,000  acres  of  the  George  Washington  National 
Forest  are  located  in  parts  of  1 1  Virginia  counties  north  of 
the  James  River,  and  the  600,000-acre  Jefferson  National 
Forest  is  scattered  over  17  Virginia  counties  from  the  James 
River  to  Lee  County  in  the  far  southwest. 

Add  to  this  national  forest  combination  six  other  tracts 
owned  or  managed  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  totalling 
some  53,000  acres  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  how  much 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunity  has  been  created  in  western 
Virginia  for  John  Q.  Sportsman. 

J.  E.  "Ned"  Thornton  is  the  state  commission  supervising 
game  biologist  responsible  for  the  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment and  research  data  collection,  sportsman  access,  and 
game  commission  land  acquisition  work  done  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  north  of  the  James  River.  This  area  includes 
the  George  Washington  National  Forest  and,  in  addition. 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries-owned  or  con- 
trolled public  hunting  lands  totalling  46,500  acres.  Game 
Commission  personnel  assigned  to  this  project  include  13 
game  managers,  one  game  refuge  supervisor  and  three  biolo- 
gists. The  biologists — Thornton  and  district  men  J.  W.  Engle, 
Jr.,  and  Max  M.  Carpenter — are  also  responsible  for  certain 
game  management  work  on  private  lands  in  the  northwest 
Virginia  counties. 

A  record  number  of  game  birds  and  animals  were  har- 
vested in  Mr.  Thornton's  bailiwick  during  the  1959-60  season. 
Comprising  only  15  percent  of  the  area  of  the  state,  it  pro- 
duced approximately  38  percent  (11,344)  of  the  deer,  37 
percent  (1,323)  of  the  wild  turkeys  and  80  percent  (258) 
of  the  black  bear  legally  bagged  statewide  during  the  season. 

Why  the  high  game  harvest  in  these  1 1  counties?  One 
could  cite  fertile  soil  and  conscientious  protection  of  the 
forest  and  its  wildlife  population,  but  not  to  be  overlooked 
are  the  habitat  and  sportsman  access  improvements  made 
over  the  past  20  years  in  this  area  by  game  commission  and 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  personnel. 

The  following  work  was  done,  according  to  Supervising 
Biologist  Thornton,  in  just  one  year — July  1,  1959,  to  June 
30,  1960 — by  his  biologists  and  managers:  18  buildings, 
patrol  cabins,  equipment  sheds,  depots  and  workshops  main- 
tained and  minor  improvements  made,  one  dwelling  re- 
modeled, four  surplus  buildings  disposed  of  through  sale, 
and  one  loading  platform  built;  one  swinging  foot  bridge 
completed;  441  boundary  and  information  signs  installed, 
67  miles  of  Forest  Service  boundary  marked,  six  miles  of 
Commission  boundary  marked,  11.2  miles  of  Commission 
boundary  surveyed  and  marked,  and  15  miles  of  sanctuary 
posted;  25,000  cover  trees   (red,  white  and  shortleaf  pine) 


and  3,900  food  trees  and  shrubs  (autumn  olive  and  Asiatic 
chestnut)  planted;  217  acres  seeded  to  wildlife  food  mix- 
tures, 200  acres  leased  as  croplands,  18  miles  of  wildlife 
trails  seeded,  and  86  acres  top-dressed  with  fertilizer;  47 
wildlife  clearings  established,  12  miles  of  wildlife  trails  built, 
and  20  wildlife  waterholes  built;  221  acres  of  wildlife  clear- 
ings and  65  miles  of  wildlife  trails  treated  with  herbicide;  67 
salt  licks  replenished  or  established;  200  acres  of  wildlife 
clearings  mowed,  6,500  food  and  cover  trees  released,  205 
miles  of  trails  maintained,  and  15  miles  of  trail  mowed  or 
brushed;  two  rights-of-way  developed,  one  purchased;  one 
river  access  area  purchased,  preliminary  work  for  purchase 


Biologist   Carpenter   and    Supervising    Biologist   Thornton    plan   access    Im- 
provements  on   the   state-owned    Wunder   Wildlife    Management   Area    in 
Rockingham    County. 


Wosle   screenings   from    seed   componies   are    spread    on   abandoned    log- 
ging  roads   such   as   this   in   the   Dry   River   unit  to   provide   wildlife   food. 
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of  Gay's  Run  (Goshen)  area  completed;  251  wild  turkeys 
and  152,000  trout  stocked;  4,650  pounds  of  farm  game 
planting  material  distributed  to  600  cooperators;  7,500 
licenses  checked  and  227  court  cases  made;  and  187  foxes 
and  other  predators  trapped. 

The  George  Washington  National  Forest,  one  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  148  national  forests,  is  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  eastern  national  forests. 

It  is  managed  for  game  and  fish  production  under  the 
terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement  signed  in  1937  which  pro- 
vides for  joint  game  commission-U.  S.  Forest  Service  ad- 
ministration of  the  wildlife  on  almost  all  1,500,000  acres  of 
national  forest  land  in  Virginia.  Under  this  agreement,  state 
men  are  stationed  on  "game  management  units"  throughout 
the  federally-owned  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  forests 
to  make  clearings,  plantings  and  waterholes  for  game,  con- 
struct roads,  trails  and  bridges  for  sportsmen,  help  stock  fish 
and  act  as  game  and  fish  law  enforcement  agents. 

State  laws  and  regulations  control  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing on  both  forests.  State  licenses  are  required.  The  state 
also  requires  and  sells  an  additional  $1.00  "national  forest 


Supervising     Biologist    McLaughlin     surveys    6,264-acre    Havens    Wildlife 

Management   Area    in    Roanoke    County   from    the    lookout   tower   on    Fort 

Lewis   Mountain. 


The  Poor  Valley  unit,  located  mainly  in  Tazewell  County,  is  rich  in  wild- 
life. This  millet  flat  will  be  flooded  for  waterfowl   use  this  fall. 


Stamp"  for  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  national  forests.  The 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  these  stamps — 90,000  are  sold  an- 
nually— helps  to  support  the  game  and  fish  management 
work  done  on  the  forests. 

For  the  fisherman,  there  are  more  than  400  miles  of  fish- 
ing waters  on  the  "G.  W."  Trout  and  bass  are  among  the 
choice  game  fish.  Some  of  the  best  national  forest  streams, 
regularly  stocked  and  popular  with  fishermen,  are  Passage 
Creek,  Cub  Run,  Pitt  Spring,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Paddy  Run 
on  the  Lee  Ranger  District;  Dry  River,  Briery  Branch,  and 
North  River  on  the  Dry  River  Ranger  District;  Ramseys 
Draft  on  the  Deerfield  Ranger  District;  Mare  Run,  Porters 
Mill  Creek  near  Beards  Mountain,  Left  Prong  of  Wilson 
Creek,  Jackson  River,  and  Laurel  Fork  on  the  Warm  Springs 
Ranger  District;  Smith  Creek  and  Pounding  Mill  Creek  on 
the  James  River  Ranger  District;  and  Mills  Creek,  Kennedy 
Creek,  Staton's  Creek,  Little  Irish  Creek,  Otter  Creek,  and 
Saint  Mary's  River  on  the  Pedlar  Ranger  District. 

The  George  Washington  National  Forest  is  subdivided  into 
15  game  management  units  within  its  eight  ranger  districts 
for  administration  of  the  wildlife  management  work. 

Within  the  Lee  Ranger  District  at  the  north  end  of  the 
forest  are  the  Lost  River  Unit — on  North  Mountain  in 
Shenandoah  County  up  against  the  West  Virginia  line  and 
managed  by  Sturgeon  Funkhouser  of  Bayse — and  the  Fort 
Valley  Unit,  surrounding  the  gorge  of  Passage  Creek  in 
eastern  Shenandoah  and  western  Warren  and  Page  counties 
and  the  responsibility  of  Game  Manager  William  H.  Fadely 
of  Mt.  Jackson. 

The  Lost  River  Unit,  west  of  Strasburg,  Woodstock,  Edin- 
burg  and  Mount  Jackson,  may  be  reached  by  heading  west 
off  Routes  717  and  623.  The  Fort  Valley  Unit— heavUy 
hunted  for  deer — is  north  of  Route  2 1 1  and  accessible  via 
Route  678  north  from  Luray,  Route  55  (connecting  with 
Route  678)  southwest  from  Front  Royal,  and  Route  675 
east  from  Edinburg,  site  of  the  Lee  Ranger  Station. 

Game  commission-controlled  small  boat  landings  on  the 
Shenandoah  River  in  this  area  include: 

•  CASTLEMAN'S  FERRY  LANDING  in  Clarke  County 
at  Castleman's  Ferry  Bridge  (Route  7)  on  Shenandoah  River 
approximately  five  miles  southeast  of  Berryville. 

•  FOSTER  LANDING  in  Page  County  on  Route  661 
approximately  two  miles  northeast  on  Route  661  from  inter- 
section of  Routes  340  and  661  to  Shenandoah  River. 

•  GROVE  HILL  LANDING  in  Page  County  one  mile 
east  of  intersection  of  Routes  340  and  650  on  650  to  Shenan- 
doah River. 

•  LOCKES  LANDING  in  Clarke  County  on  Route  621 
at  Shenandoah  River  approximately  four  miles  south  of 
Berryville,  midway  between  Route  50  and  Route  7  bridges. 

The  Broadway  Ranger  District,  with  its  ranger  station  at 
Broadway,  includes  the  Massanutten  Game  Management 
Unit  managed  by  Claude  Higgs  of  Shenandoah.  Located  on 
Middle  and  Massanutten  mountains  in  northeastern  Rocking- 
ham and  southwestern  Page  counties,  this  unit,  on  which 
deer,  bear  and  grouse  are  abundant,  may  be  reached  by  turn- 
ing west  off  Route  340  on  Route  685  north  of  Shenandoah 
and  following  685  to  Forest  Service  Route  65  into  the  unit. 

Also  on  this  district  is  the  Blue  Hole  unit.  Game  Manager 
Gordon  H.  Sander's  "baby."  Sauder,  living  at  Broadway, 
carries  out  development  projects  on  national  forest  land  in 
Rockingham  County  accessible  from  roads  leading  off  Route 
259  west  of  Broadway.  He  is  also  currently  responsible  for 
work  on  the  game  commission's  newly-acquired   1,515-acre 
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Wunder  Wildlife  Management  Area  nearby.  This  state  area — 
actually  three  separate  tracts  adjoining  national  forest  land — 
abounds  in  turkeys  as  well  as  other  game.  Access  to  it  in 
good  weather  is  via  Route  610  north  from  Route  259  west 
of  Broadway,  following  Runions  Creek  and  Sours  Run. 

Game  Commission-owned  39-acre  Lake  Shenandoah  is 
on  Congers  Creek  approximately  three  miles  east  from 
Harrisonburg  on  Route  33  to  sign  to  Massanetta  Springs,  and 
1.8  miles  south  of  Route  33  on  Route  687. 

On  the  Dry  River  district  just  south  of  the  Broadway 
district  are  the  Dry  River  and  North  River  units.  District 
ranger  headquarters  is  at  Bridgewater.  Game  Manager  Max 
Downy  of  Dayton  puts  in  the  trails,  clearings,  waterholes  and 
other  improvements  on  the  Dry  River  unit.  The  Hone 
Quarry  area  of  this  unit  can  be  reached  via  Route  257  west 
from  Dayton.  Also  open  now  is  a  former  logging  road  into 
the  Blacks  Run  area  of  this  unit  southwest  of  Rawley  Springs. 
Joe  W.  Huffer  of  Mt.  Solon  is  game  manager  on  the  North 
River  unit,  which  is  south  of  the  Dry  River  unit  in  Augusta 
County.  Heavily  hunted  for  bear  as  well  as  for  deer,  this 
productive  area  lies  west  of  Route  42  and  north  of  U.  S. 
Route  250.  Forest  Service  Routes  95  and  96  provide  access. 
South  of  Route  250  and  Ramseys  Draft  in  the  Deerfield 
Ranger  District  lies  the  Deerfield  unit  managed  by  Fred  M 
Strickler  of  Churchville.  A  new  hunter  access  road  cuts 
through  this  highly-productive  deer  area  from  Route  688 
south  to  Route  692  on  the  west  slope  of  Great  North 
Mountain  and  east  of  Deerfield. 

To  the  west  of  the  Deerfield  unit  but  still  in  the  ranger 
district  of  that  name  lies  the  Cowpasture  unit  in  Highland 
County,  managed  by  Roy  D.  Hodge  of  Head  Waters. 

And  to  the  east  of  the  Deerfield  unit — across  Route  42 
from  the  national  forest — lie  two  commission-controlled 
tracts,  the  state-owned,  4,600-acre  Little  North  Mountain 
Wildlife  Management  Area  seven  miles  southwest  of  Staunton 
and  the  adjoining  6,100-acre  Lehigh- Portland  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  which  extends  south  into  Rock- 
bridge County  and  has  been  opened  to  the  public  by  its 
owners,  the  Lehigh-Portland  Cement  Company,  under  a  co- 
operative agreement.  One  entrance  to  the  newly-purchased 
Little  North  Mountain  area  is  on  Route  42,  4-1/2  miles  west 
of  Buffalo  Gap.  These  two  areas  and  the  East  Slope  unit 
on  national  forest  land  to  the  southwest  of  these  areas  are 
being  improved  for  game  and  for  hunter  use  by  John  M. 
Wade  of  Fordwick.  Deerfield  district  headquarters  is  at 
Staunton. 

On  the  somewhat  isolated  Pedlar  Ranger  District  east  of 
U.  S.  Route  1 1  on  the  Blue  Ridge — its  ranger  station  is  at 
Buena  Vista — are  two  game  management  units,  only  one  of 
which  is  manned  by  a  state  game  manager. 

In  1935,  an  agreement  was  signed  turning  over  the  wild- 
life on  the  30,000-acre  Big  Levels  area  in  Augusta  County 
to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  for  experimental  wildlife  manage- 
ment projects,  and,  as  a  consequence,  this  "refuge"  is 
managed  by  Forest  Service  forestry  aide  Don  G.  Fauber 
and  is  open  to  hunting  under  special  regulations.  It  has  been 
improved  for  waterfowl  as  well  as  for  upland  game,  and  is 
especially  popular  with  bowhunters.  Public  camp  grounds 
arc  present  on  the  area.  Fishing  is  good  on  Big  Levels, 
especially  for  trout  in  Saint  Mary's  River.  Access  roads  in- 
clude Routes  608,  610,  and  660  south  from  Stuarts  Draft 
and  Route  608  north  from  Vesuvius  (east  of  Stccles  Tavern). 
South  of  Big  Levels  in  Rockbridge  and  Amherst  counties 
is  the  Pedlar  unit  managed  by  Wiley  W.  Hill  of  Buena  Vista. 


Crisscrossed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  U.  S.  Route 
60,  it  is  just  east  of  Buena  Vista  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
these  routes  and  others  including  56  and  501. 

The  Warm  Springs  Ranger  District  ranger  station  is  at 
Hot  Springs.  Game  management  units  on  this  district  are 
the  Back  Creek  unit  managed  by  J.  Gwin  Lightner  of 
Mountain  Grove  and  the  Brattons  Run  Unit,  now  without 
a  resident  manager. 

The  Bath  County  Board  of  Supervisors  provided  the  funds 
for  one  hunter  access  road  into  the  Back  Creek  unit.  It  begins 
at  Route  39  west  of  Warm  Springs  and  extends  for  several 
miles  north  along  the  ridge  of  Back  Creek  Mountain. 

The  Brattons  Run  unit  lies  for  the  most  part  south  of 
Millboro  Springs  (on  Route  39)  and  east  of  Route  42.  It  is 
bisected  by  Pads  Creek,  and  is  accessible  via  roads  leading 
south  into  the  unit  from  Millboro.  U.  S.  Route  60  northeast 
of  Clifton  Forge  also  provides  access  to  much  of  this  unit. 
In  this  general  vicinity  are  the  two  largest  tracts  of  land 
owned,  as  well  as  managed,  by  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  They  are  the  18,533-acre  T.  M.  Gath- 
right  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  southwest  Bath  and 
northwest  Alleghany  counties,  purchased  in  1958,  and  the 
16,350-acre  Goshen  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  west- 
central  Rockbridge  County,  purchased  in    1960. 

The  Gathright  area  is  accessible  from  Hot  Springs  by 
seven  miles  of  paved  road  (Routes  615  and  687)  and  three 
and  one-half  miles  of  gravel  road  (Route  603).  From 
Covington  the  area  may  be  reached  by  driving  12  miles  over 
paved  road  (Routes  220,  687,  641,  666  and  600).  Its 
primary  use  is  as  a  deer  hunting  area  and  as  a  source  of  live- 
trapped  wild  turkeys  for  stocking  in  southwest  Virginia. 
Turkey  hunting  is  prohibited. 

A  valid  hunting  or  fishing  license  is  permit  enough  to  hunt 
or  fish  on  the  area.  A  resident  game  manager,  Game  Refuge 
Supervisor  W.  Andy  Huffman,  lives  on  the  area  to  carry  out 
maintenance  and  development  programs. 

Access  to  the  Goshen  area  (also  referred  to  as  the  Gays 
Run  or  Guys  Run  area)  is  being  improved  now.  Hunters 
can  walk  in  from  Routes  39  (east  of  Laurel  Run),  60  and 
other  roads  which  surround  the  wild  area. 

The  last  two  game  management  units  on  the  "G.W."  forest 
to  be  described  are  on  the  James  River  district,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Covington. 

The  Dolly  Ann  unit,  managed  by  Gratton  P.  Fisher  of 
Hot  Springs,  is  located  on  national  forest  land  north  and 
east  of  Covington  in  Alleghany  and  Botetourt  counties. 
Access  possibilities  include:  Route  606  west  from  Clifton 
Forge  to  F.  S.  Route  125  at  McGraw  Gap  (Route  125 
goes  southwest  along  Pounding  Mill  Creek  and  north  along 
Smith  Creek);  a  road  south  of  Clifton  Forge  connecting 
Iron  Gate  with  Glen  Wilton;  and  a  road  heading  east  off 
Route  621  between  Richpatch  and  Strom. 

South  of  Covington  is  the  Potts  Creek  unit  managed  by 
John  H.  Miller  of  Covington.  Best  access  to  it  is  via  Route 
600  south  from  U.  S.  Route  60  west  of  Covington  and  via 
Routes  616,  613,  and  607  along  Potts  Mountain  east  of 
Route  18. 

Ned  Thornton's  "opposite  number"  south  of  the  James 
River  is  supervising  Game  Biologist  John  H.  McLaughlin. 
Assisted  by  District  Biologists  Harold  A.  Trumbo  and  Charles 
H.  Pcery,  McLaughlin  directs  state  game  management  op- 
erations on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest,  on  the  state-owned 
Havens  Wildlife  Management  Area  and.  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  on  private  land  in  all  22  southwest  Virginia  counties. 
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The  wildlife  resources  of  the  Jefferson  forest  are  ad- 
ministrated through  the  cooperative  program  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  game  commission  on  13  wildlife 
management  units.  State  personnel  consists  of  15  game 
managers  and  three  biologists.  The  units  are  serviced  from 
equipment  depots  at  Sugar  Grove  and  New  Castle. 

A  total  of  4,939  deer  were  harvested  in  the  Jefferson  forest 
counties  during  the  1959-1960  season,  and  the  bear  kill  in 
these  counties  totalled  96.  While  the  1959-60  turkey  harvest 
concerned  only  three  counties,  it  totalled  222  birds,  and 
turkey  flocks  are  increasing  forest-wide.  Sixty-one  wild- 
trapped  turkeys  were  released  in  the  southwest  in  1959. 

Specific  1959-60  fiscal  year  game  manager  accomplish- 
ments on  the  Jefferson  included:  One  equipment  shed  and 
one  workshop  built;  two  metal  storage  sheds  erected;  a  water 
system  installed;  a  gas  pumping  station  put  into  use  at 
Sugar  Grove;  a  grease  rack,  work  bench  and  tool  rack  con- 
structed; 26  rustic  routed  signs  constructed  and  erected; 
43.7  miles  of  boundary  marked;  2,051  chestnut,  persimmon, 
apple  and  crabapple  trees  planted;  4,000  chestnuts  grown 
from  seed;  12,100  white  and  Virginia  pines  planted;  clovers 
in  mixtures  with  blue  grass  or  perennial  rye  grass  used  to 
seed  42  acres  of  clearings  and  1.5  miles  of  road;  a  waterfowl 
pond  in  Poor  Valley  seeded  to  Japanese  millet;  114  acres 
top  dressed;  15  clearings  (13.3  acres),  15.5  miles  of  trail, 
5.5  miles  of  access  road  and  six  water  holes  constructed; 
12  acres  of  clearings  and  62  miles  of  road  and  trail  treated 
with  herbicides;  360  salt  licks  maintained;  9  acres  of  pine 
cover  plantings  released;  449  food  trees  and  shrubs  re- 
leased; 163  miles  of  foot  trails  sprouted;  56  miles  of  trail 
and  175  acres  of  clearings  mowed  with  bush  bogs;  and  176 
miles  of  roads  graded,  shaled  or  otherwise  worked  by  hand 
instalHng  drainage  and  repairing  winter  damages. 

These  game  managers  ran  12  turkey  gobbling-grouse 
drumming  counts,  manned  technical  check  stations  during 
the  deer  season,  and  assisted  with  the  suppression  of  seven 
forest  fires.  They  also  spent  5,570  hours  in  game  patrol, 
reported  checking  4,563  licenses  which  produced  78  con- 
victions of  game  law  violations,  and  maintained  195  camp- 
sites for  hunters  and  fishermen.  They  assisted  with  the  stock- 
ing of  231,838  trout  and  2,140  bass  and  bream  and  patrolled 
streams  for  2,600  hours  netting  42  fish  law  convictions. 

The  Arcadia  unit  managed  by  Samuel  W.  WilUamson  of 
Buchanan  is  the  only  unit  on  the  Glenwood  District.  This 
district,  headquartered  at  Natural  Bridge  Station,  is  on  parts 
of  three  counties — Botetourt,  Bedford  and  Rockbridge — and 
not  only  includes  Cave  Mountain  Recreation  Area  but  is 
the  home  of  one  of  Virginia's  two  small  elk  herds.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  between  U.  S.  Routes  501  and  460  bisects 
the  unit,  but  hunting  and  possession  of  firearms  are  pro- 
hibited on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  as  well  as  in  Shenandoah 
National  Park.  Best  access  is  from  roads  leading  east  from 
U.  S.  Route  11,  including  Routes  130  and  759,  614,  and  43. 
Three  units  are  to  be  found  on  the  Newcastle  district,  the 
ranger  station  of  which  is  in  the  town  of  New  Castle.  In 
northern  Craig  County  is  the  Barbours  Creek  unit  managed 
by  Bent  C.  Medley  of  New  Castle  and  accessible  via  Routes 
615  and  606  northeast  from  Route  311.  The  Cuba  and 
Broad  Run  units,  managed  by  New  Castle  residents  Leonard 
Helms  and  Elbert  Wright,  respectively,  are  located  in 
southern  Craig  County.  They  are  reached  via  Routes  618 
and  621  off  Route  311  south  of  New  Castle. 

South  of  the  Newcastle  Ranger  District  and  just  "a  stone's 
throw"  from  the  densely  populated  Roanoke-Salem  area  in 


Roanoke  County  is  the  only  tract  of  land  presently  owned 
by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in  south- 
west Virginia — the  6,264-acre  Havens  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  While  access  to  this  extremely  scenic  piece  of  grouse  and 
squirrel  range  is  difficult,  the  view  from  the  top  of  Fort 
Lewis  Mountain — and  the  shooting — make  the  effort  worth- 
while. From  Route  3 1 1  north  of  Salem  and  Roanoke,  turn 
northwest  on  Route  864,  then  west  on  622,  following  622 
along  Mason  Creek  for  four  miles  to  a  point  where  signs 
indicate  state  land  comes  out  to  the  road.  The  Havens  area 
is  south  of  Route  622.  State  Game  Warden  H.  E.  Kingery 
helps  carry  out  development  work  on  this  area. 

Located  primarily  in  Giles  County  on  the  Blacksburg 
Ranger  District — which  has  its  ranger  station  in  Blacksburg 
— are  the  Stony  Creek  and  Dismal  units.  Game  Manager 
Lon  F.  Oliver  of  Goldbond  oversees  the  Stony  Creek  unit, 
which  can  be  reached  by  heading  north  off  U.  S.  Route 
460  just  west  of  Pembroke  on  Route  635. 

This  Dismal  unit  is  a  big,  wild  area  located  in  western 
Giles  and  eastern  Bland  counties  between  Routes  61  and 
42.  It  includes  the  Dismal  Creek,  Mill  Creek  and  No  Business 
Creek  drainages,  and  harbors  the  larger  of  Virginia's  two 
elk  herds  as  well  as  a  fine  deer  herd.  David  H.  White  of 
Bland  is  game  manager  on  this  unit,  which  is  accessible  via 
roads  leading  west  from  Route  100  south  of  Pearisburg  and 
via  Route  606  north  from  Route  42  in  Bland  County. 

Wytheville  is  the  site  of  the  Wythe  District  Ranger  Station. 
The  Gullion  Fork  unit,  managed  by  G.  T.  Burton  of  Long 
Spur  and  located  north  of  Staleys  Cross  Roads  (via  Routes 
680  and  625  from  11),  and  the  Comers  Rock  unit,  managed 
by  Virgil  C.  Boone  of  Speedwell  and  reached  via  Forest 
Service  Route  57  west  from  U.  S.  Route  21  south  of  Speed- 
well, are  on  the  Wythe  Ranger  District. 

Five  state  game  managers  are  stationed  in  the  Holston 
Ranger  District,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Marion.  They 
include  Curtis  R.  Ferguson  of  Sugar  Grove  and  Daniel  N. 
Morehead  of  Marion,  equipment  operators  who  work  out 
of  the  Sugar  Grove  state  equipment  depot,  and  C.  Ramon 
Sparks  of  Tazewell,  Poor  Valley  unit  manager,  Acie  R.  Ford 
of  Marion,  Hurricane  unit  manager,  and  Fred  Roop  of 
Damascus,  Feathercamp  unit  manager. 

Access  to  Poor  Valley,  which  provides  deer,  bear,  squirrel 
and  grouse  hunting,  is  via  roads  leading  east  off  Route  16 
between  Routes  460  and  42  in  Tazewell  County.  Hurricane 
unit  access  roads  include  Routes  16  and  601  which  go 
through  the  unit  just  south  of  Sugar  Grove.  U.  S.  Route  58 
northwest  of  Damascus  bisects  the  Feathercamp  unit. 

The  Jefferson  forest  ranger  district  farthest  southwest  is 
the  Clinch  district.  Its  ranger  station  is  at  Norton,  and  it 
includes  two  game  units:  the  Breaks  and  High  Knob. 

The  Breaks  unit,  managed  by  S.  Dan  Hay  of  Clintwood 
with  an  assist  from  his  neighbor,  State  Game  Warden  Otto 
Kendrick,  is  in  Dickenson  County  along  the  Kentucky  line, 
and  may  be  reached  on  roads  leading  north  from  Route  83 
between  Pound  and  Haysi.  Joe  Rose  of  Tacoma  manages  the 
High  Knob  unit,  which  is  accessible  via  Routes  72  and  706 
south  from  U.  S.  Alternate  Route  58  in  Wise  County. 

To  reach  the  68-acre  Scott-Wise  public  fishing  lake  in  Scott 
County,  follow  Route  706  south  from  Tacoma,  following 
signs  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the  lake. 

Western  Virginia  is  big  country  loaded  with  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities.  The  purpose  of  this  summary  is  just 
to  point  up  this  fact.  We  must  leave  the  finding  of  suitable 
deer  stands  and  grouse  hollows  up  to  you. 
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The    mourning    dove    has    become    America's    most    popular    game    bird.    It    is   difficult    to    manage,    but    fortunately    is    increasing    in    numbers. 

Moimirmeg  Dove  M^e^geimeet 

By  HOWARD  L.  SHELDON 
District  Game  Biologist 

Commission    Photos   by    Harrison 


ALTHOUGH  many  may  not  realize  it,  the  mourning  dove, 
also  known  as  the  rain  dove  or  turtle  dove,  is  this 
country's  most  popular  game  bird.  It  rears  young  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  and  is  considered  a  game 
bird  in  29  states.  These  29  states  harvest  well  over  20 
million  doves  annually!  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of 
the  northeastern  and  north-central  states  are  closed  to  dove 
hunting.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  early  migration  of  doves 
from  these  areas,  lack  of  large  concentrations  during  migra- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  the  mourning  dove  is  considered  a  song 
bird  in  some  states. 

The  mourning  dove  has  adapted  to  civilization  much  better 
than  any  other  game  bird.  As  soon  as  man  started  to  clear 
the  land,  the  dove  moved  in.  We  may  say  that  the  mourning 
dove  has  learned  to  live  with  people.  It  nests  readily  in  towns 
and  cities  and  has  taken  advantage  of  our  ornamental  struc- 
tures and  plantings  upon  which  to  place  its  flimsy  nest.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  mourning  dove  nesting  on  a  rose  arbor 
or  in  an  ornamental  tree  just  outside  the  living  room  window. 

As  the  farmer  planted  cereal  grains,  the  mourning  dove 
learned  to  eat  them.  Now,  with  the  advance  of  mechanized 
farming,  the  corn  picker  has  created  ideal  feeding  condi- 
tions for  this  versatile  game  bird.  Lack  of  food  on  the  winter- 
ing grounds  is  no  longer  a  serious  limiting  factor  to  the 
mourning  dove  population. 

The  corn  picker  is  also  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
dove  hunting  enthusiasm.  Following  the  picking  of  a  corn 
field,  doves  come  in  to  feed  on  the  scattered  shelled  corn. 


This  is  when  the  avid  dove  hunter  is  in  his  glory.  Many  a 
round  of  ammunition  has  been  expended  over  a  recently 
picked  field  of  corn.  The  increase  in  dove  hunting,  brought 
about  by  doves  concentrating  in  picked  corn  fields,  prompted 
the  southeastern  states  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
initiate  a  management  program. 

This  game  bird  is  difficult  to  manage  because  of  its  varied 
habits.  Habitat  improvement,  a  major  tool  in  the  manage- 
ment of  most  species  of  wildlife,  is  almost  impossible  with 
the  mourning  dove  because  of  its  broad  breeding  and  feeding 
areas;  thus  the  major  too!  in  managing  the  dove  is  regulation 
of  the  hunting  season. 

When  establishing  the  seasons  and  bag  limits,  the  informa- 
tion collected  from  the  breeding  population  census  routes 
is  given  major  consideration.  Some  617  such  routes  were 
censused  throughout  the  United  States  between  May  20  and 
June  10,  I960.  A  census  of  these  routes  indicates  a  trend  in 
the  breeding  population;  if  an  increase  or  decrease  is  noted, 
the  season  is  adjusted  accordingly.  This  year  a  very  slight 
increase  over  the  1959  breeding  population  was  noted.  The 
eastern  management  unit,  having  345  census  routes,  showed 
an  increase  of  five  per  cent  over  the  1959  breeding  popula- 
tion. This  increase  may  be  small,  but  it  is  part  of  a  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  increase  over  the  breeding  population  seven 
years  ago. 

Also  considered  when  setting  the  dove  hunting  season  and 
bag  limit  is  the  information  collected  from  returns  of  banded 
doves.  As  was  stated  in  the  above  paragraph,  "The  eastern 
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management  unit  showed  a  five  per  cent  increase  over  the 
1959  breeding  population."  There  are  three  such  manage- 
ment units — eastern,  central,  and  western.  They  are  man- 
aged independently  of  each  other.  These  units  were  estab- 
lished through  information  collected  from  band  recoveries. 
Approximately  250,000  doves  have  been  banded  in  the  United 
States.  About  three  per  cent,  or  7,500,  have  been  recovered. 
You  can  now  see  that  with  the  established  management  units 
and  the  annual  census  of  the  doves  on  the  breeding  areas,  the 
hunting  seasons  are  set  according  to  sound  management 
practices. 

A  few  phases  of  dove  management  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored. Disease  in  doves  takes  a  heavy  toll  at  various  times 
and  places.  The  most  common  diseases  are  trichomoniasis  and 
pox.  Both  are  respiratory  diseases  and  spread  from  adult  to 
young  through  regurgitation  of  food  to  the  young.  Research 
is  now  being  conducted  on  dove  diseases  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Another  phase  of  management  is  emphasis  on  banding  of 
adults,  immatures,  and  nestlings  on  the  breeding  areas  during 
the  summer  months.  From  this  it  can  be  determined  more 
accurately  where  doves  are  raised  that  are  killed  in  specific 
areas.  Biologists  in  Virginia  were  able  to  trap  and  band  ap- 
proximately 200  doves  during  August  in  cooperation  with  this 
phase  of  management. 
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Reasons  for  the  popularity  of  dove  hunting:  doves  are  plentiful,  the  bag 

limit  is  high,  the  weather  is  good  during  dove  season,  and  the  shooting 

is  mighty  sporty. 

Here,  a  few  phases  of  mourning  dove  management  have 
been  brought  to  your  attention.  A  lot  of  work  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  20  years  of  management  work,  and 
a  lot  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Information  on  the  mourning  dove's  appearance  and  habits 
is  included  in  Reprint  C-2,  "Descriptions  and  Life  Histories 
of  Virginia's  Game  Birds,"  available  from:  Information 
Section,  State  Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1642,  Richmond 
13,  Va.  Also  available  from  the  same  source  is  the  "Virginia 
Migratory  Game  Bird  Regulations"  digest  which  includes 
dove  hunting  regulations.  The  nationwide  dove  banding  pro- 
gram is  described  on  pages  14  and  15  of  this  magazine. 


My  First  Deer! 

By  MARION  PACKETT,  Age   14 
Warsaw,   Virginia 


HUNTING  is  my  favorite  sport,  especially  deer  hunt- 
ing. I  go  deer  hunting  with  Herbert  Delano's  par- 
ty. We  use  about  36  deer  hounds  but  only  about 
12  or  13  at  one  time.  We  have  one  excellent  dog.  He  trails 
good,  runs  good,  has  a  good  nose,  and  a  beautiful  note  when 
running.  To  my  way  of  thinking  you  can't  beat  deer  hunting 
as  a  sport. 

I  would  like  to  tell  and  describe  what  happened  when  I 
killed  my  first  deer.  Well,  it  begins  like  this.  I  was  riding 
along  Sabine  Hall  road  with  Earl  Scott,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  we  stopped  where  the  rest  of  the  men  were  to 
find  out  where  we  were  to  hunt.  We  decided  we  would  go 
down  in  the  everglades  of  Sabine  Hall.  They  turned  the  dogs 
loose,  and  in  about  two  minutes  they  jumped  a  deer.  They 
were  running  at  full  cry.  Earl  said,  "Marion,  we  had  better 
get  back  to  Vernon  Franklin's.  That's  where  it  sounds  like 
they  are  going."  So  we  went  down  there  and  got  out  of  the 
car.  I  had  my  trusty  old  12  gauge  Sterlings  worth  Fox.  I 
loaded  her  with  two  Magnum  double  ought  bucks.  I  ran  on 
up  the  road  fast  as  I  could  until  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  next  to  a  long  field.  I  could  hear  the  dogs  running. 
They  were  a  long  way  off,  though.  Then  I  heard  something 
heavy  moving  around  in  the  woods.  I  looked,  and  I  saw  a 
deer  run  by.  I  didn't  shoot  because  I  didn't  know  whether 
it  was  a  doe  or  a  buck.  I  figured  it  was  going  by  Earl.  So  I 
drew  his  attention  and  motioned  that  a  deer  was  coming.  I 
stood  there  listening  at  the  dogs  running  at  full  cry  and  they 
were  barking  for  every  breath.  Then  Earl  caught  my  atten- 
tion and  motioned  that  he  had  seen  the  deer  and  he  was 
coming  my  way.  Evidentally,  he  didn't  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  confusing  me.  The  dogs  were  getting  closer  and 
closer.  Presently  I  heard  the  deer  coming  out.  I  froze  in  my 
tracks.  I  then  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  woods.  I  slowly 
pulled  the  gun  up  to  my  shoulder  and  shoved  the  safety  off. 
Then  he  burst  out  of  the  woods  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He 
had  enormous  horns,  it  looked  like.  I  cut  loose  on  him  and 
he  quivered.  I  knew  I  hit  him,  but  he  kept  on  running.  I  fired 
again;  he  still  kept  running.  I  broke  my  gun  and  held  it  up 
in  the  air  so  that  the  empty  shells  would  drop  out.  I  quickly 
grabbed  another  shell  and  shoved  it  in  the  gun.  I  shut  it  and 
fired  once  more  before  the  deer  had  crossed  the  road,  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  woods. 

I  know  this  sounds  unreal  to  shoot  three  times  with  a 
double  barrel  shotgun,  but  it's  the  truth.  The  deer  was  still 
in  range  on  the  third  shot.  The  hunters,  after  knowing  that, 
began  to  call  me  "Automatic  Packett." 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  deer  had  kept  on  going,  so  I 
ran  back  to  the  car,  and  we  raced  over  to  Mr.  Wright's  place 
to  see  if  we  could  cut  him  off.  When  we  got  there,  the  dogs 
were  baying.  So  Earl  and  Norman  Packett  went  through  the 
woods  to  see  if  they  could  find  him.  I  jumped  into  the  car 
with  Brother  Scott,  and  we  rode  back  to  Vernon  Franklin's. 
We  walked  in  the  woods,  and  there  he  lay  about  20  feet  from 
where  he  entered  the  woods.  We  ran  up  to  him  and  caught 
the  dogs.  It  was  a  five  point  buck.  This  was  the  very  happiest 
dav  of  mv  life! 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington,    Virginia 


At  our  family  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Maury  River  in 
l^\  Rockbridge  County  there  is  never  a  day  that  we  do 
not  hear  the  hoarse  "whucker-whucker-whucker"  of  a 
pileated  woodpecker.  That  sound  has  come  to  be  for  us  the 
symbol  of  the  big  woods.  The  pileated  woodpecker  is  one 
of  our  wildest  and  finest  birds.  Except  for  the  now  almost 
certainly  extinct  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  it  is  far  the  largest 
of  its  family.  Measuring  18  inches  from  the  tip  of  its  great 
bill  to  the  end  of  its  tail  and  about  30  inches  in  wingspread, 
it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  crow  and  half  again  larger  than  the 
flicker,  the  next  woodpecker  in  size. 

Sometimes  the  bird  books  intimate  that  this  woodpecker 
is  rare  and  shy.  In  Virginia  it  is  neither.  In  big  timber  in 
the  swamps  and  on  the  mountainsides  it  may  even  be  con- 
sidered abundant.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  it  is  uncommon  but 
not  rare.  The  Dismal  Swamp  is  one  of  its  great  hangouts. 
There  it  may  be  seen  any  morning  swinging  out  from  the 
woods  to  feed  on  the  big  trees  in  the  lake.  It  not  infrequently 
comes  into  my  yard  not  far  from  the  center  of  Lexington. 

This  great  woodpecker  is  black,  with  white  stripes  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  large  white  areas  showing  in  the  wings  in 
flight,  and  a  red  crest,  large  and  flaring  in  the  male,  some- 
what smaller  in  the  female.  The  heavy  bill  is  slate-blue  in 
color,  in  some  lights  appearing  whitish,  thus  leading  excited 
but  inexperienced  observers  to  maintain  that  they  have  found 
an  ivory-bill. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  striking-looking  birds,  the  pileated 
is  given  many  colorful  local  names.  It  is  known  variously 
as  Indian  hen,  Indian  crow,  logcock,  black  cock,  woodcock, 
woodchuck,  and  many  other  such  names,  including  some  ir- 
reverent ones,  using  the  name  of  the  deity.  The  first  syllable 
of  the  correct  name  is  pronounced  either  "pile"  or  "pill." 

The  bird  has  many  interesting  calls.  A  common  one  is  "kuk- 
kuk-kuk,'  or  "cack-cack-cack."  The  most  common  note  is 
"whucker,  whucker,  whucker,"  like  the  flicker's  call  but  much 
louder  and  hoarser.  Always,  as  the  bird  goes  rushing  and 
yelling  through  the  woods,  there  seems  to  me  a  quality  of 
excitement  in  the  calls. 

Since  the  nest  hole  is  so  large,  it  has  to  be  dug  in  a  rather 
large  tree,  often  in  a  live  one  but  sometimes  in  a  dead  snag, 
and  usually  but  not  always  located  in  big  timber.  TTie  holes, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  opening  and  often 
smoothly  beveled,  go  straight  in  for  a  few  inches  and  then 
down  for  as  much  sometimes  as  two  feet.  There  is  no  nest- 


ing material  other  than  a  lining  of  fine  chips.  The  bird  also 
digs  a  sleeping  hole  for  winter  use. 

Nest  digging  begins  in  late  April,  generally  a  little  later  in 
western  Virginia,  and  the  eggs,  usually  three  or  four  but 
sometimes  as  many  as  five,  are  laid  during  the  first  weeks  in 
May.  They  are  shiny  white,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  eggs 
laid  in  dark  places.  It  takes  about  18  days  for  them  to  hatch. 

The  pileated  woodpecker  is  a  useful  as  well  as  attractive 
bird.  Its  feeding  excavations  are  not  hurtful  but  beneficial  to 
the  tree,  for  it  is  seeking  out  beetles  and  other  harmful  in- 
sects. Its  deserted  holes,  too,  are  helpful  to  wildlife  as  nest- 
ing holes  for  wood  ducks  and  shelters  for  squirrels  and 
screech  owls. 
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YOUTH 


1955  ESSAY  WINNER  IS  GRADUATE  FORESTER 


Youths    Discover   Ancient    Whale    on 
James 

Two  12-year-old  Norfolk  boys  who 
thought  they  had  found  the  remains  of 
a  dinosaur  have  learned  their  discovery 
is  a  whale  perhaps  55  million  years  old. 

The  youngsters'  find  makes  another 
fossil  whale  found  recently  in  Hampton 
almost  modern.  The  Hampton  whale  is 
a  mere  20  million  years  old. 

A  search  along  the  lower  James  River 
for  shells  by  George  T.  Bailey  and  Ken- 
neth Newton  turned  up  the  ancient  bones. 
The  boys  were  walking  along  the  river 
bank  south  of  Hopewell  when  they  came 
upon  a  small  landslide.  The  landslide 
had  uncovered  what  they  first  thought 
were  odd  shaped  stones.  Then  they  no- 
ticed one  of  the  stones  had  the  unmis- 
takable appearance  of  a  limb  that  once 
fitted  in  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  Thinking 
they  had  found  a  dinosaur,  the  boys 
loaded  the  bones  into  a  car  and  took 
them  to  Norfolk  Museum  Curator  Roger 
Rageot. 

The  boys'  enthusiasm  faded  momentar- 
ily when  Rageot  quickly  identified  the 
bones  as  coming  from  a  whale.  But  the 
youngsters  brightened  when  he  added: 
"They  are  between  30  and  55  million 
years  old."  Rageot  said  that  this  whale 
called  a  "zeuglodon"  was  between  40 
and  50  feet  long. 

The  boys  donated  the  bones  to  the 
museum  where  they  will  be  displayed  in 
the  natural  history  section. 

Audubon   Screen  Tours  in  Six 
Virginia  Cities 

Everyone  likes  to  see  thrilling  wildlife 
adventure  films  like  the  ones  that  will  be 
presented  this  season  on  the  Audubon 
Screen  Tour  series  in  four  Virginia  cities. 

If  you  live  anywhere  near  Richmond, 
Williamsburg,  Salem,  Norfolk,  Chatham 
or  Charlottesville,  ask  your  parents  to 
take  you  along  when  they  go  to  see  the 
Audubon  Screen  Tour  programs.  These 
wildlife  programs  vary  from  adventures 
in  the  great  Northwest  to  an  expedition 
into  the  Cypress  Swamps  of  the  South. 


Scholarship  Winner  Earning  Master's 
At  Yale 

R.  Scott  Wallinger,  winner  of  the 
1955  wildlife  essay  contest  and  recipient 
of  the  first  conservation  scholarship  ever 
given  by  the  sponsors  of  the  contest,  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  shining  example  for 
essay  contest  hopefuls  throughout  Vir- 
ginia. 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
Scott  Wallinger,  shown  in  1955  receiving  wild- 
life essay  contest  scholarship  award  from  former 
game  commission  executive  director   I.   T.   Quinn. 

Scott  graduated  from  Henry  Clay 
High  School  in  Ashland  in  1955  and 
used  his  conservation  scholarship  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College  where  he  took  basic 
forestry  courses. 

Last  June,  Scott  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  forestry  from  North 
Carolina  State.  This  past  summer  he 
worked  at  the  Forestry  Research  Center 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company  in  Cen- 
tralia,  Washington. 

Scott  has  now  returned  to  school  and 
is  working  toward  a  master's  degree  in 
forestry  at  Yale.  When  he  gets  this,  he 
may  "go  for"  his  doctorate. 

This  is  truly  a  Cinderella  story  for 
officials  of  the  State  Game  Commission. 
Scott  Wallinger  has  done  and  is  doing 
just  as  commission  officials  had  hoped, 
and  even  more. 

When  asked  if  the  essay  contest  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  interest  in  for- 
estry, he  said,  "Winning  the  contest  in- 
fluenced my  interest  in  forestry  and 
stimulated  my  desire  to  learn  more  about 
conservation." 


Scott's  advice  to  this  year's  scholarship 
contestants  is,  "If  nothing  else,  the  re- 
search will  increase  your  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  great  problems 
that  are  facing  us  in  the  conservation  of 
our  wildlife  resources." 

The  title  of  this  year's  wildlife  essay 
contest  is:  "How  Wildlife  Conservation 
Needs  Can  Be  Met  In  My  Community." 
Students  from  all  Virginia  schools,  grades 
5-12  inclusive,  are  eligible.  Ask  your 
teacher,  school  principal,  or  game  ward- 
en to  help  you  enter  the  contest  this 
year. 

Good  Books 

Usually,  people  know  their  friends 
from  their  enemies  .  .  .  but  not  al- 
ways. Outstanding  among  our  unrecog- 
nized friends  are  the  spiders.  Most  peo- 
ple are  horrified  by  spiders  and  kill  them 
at  every  opportunity.  Every  year  spiders 
do  away  with  millions  upon  millions  of 
insects  such  as  locusts  and  grasshoppers 
that  would  destroy  grain  crops  and  such 
consumers  of  green  leaves  as  beetles  and 
caterpillars,  as  well  as  troublesome  mos- 
quitoes and  flies.  For  the  inside  story 
of  the  spider  family  read  The  Story  of 
Spiders  by  Dorothy  Shuttlesworth.  This 
is  an  excellent  book  for  young  people. 
The  color  drawings  were  well  done  by 
Su  Van  Noguchi  Swain.  Garden  City 
Books,  55  pages,  ages   10-16. 

Ever  wonder  how  a  bird  is  able  to 
fly  so  gracefully  and  with  such  little 
effort?  Most  of  us  have,  and  most  of 
us  would  enjoy  reading  the  book  Feathers 
and  Flight  by  Clarence  J.  Hylander.  This 
is  the  story  of  birds  in  action  combined 
with  an  elementary  identification  guide. 
It  tells  of  the  activities  of  birds  at  home 
and  on  the  wing,  the  drama  of  their 
lives  in  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  at 
the  seashore.  It  gives  you  the  most  re- 
cent answers  to  such  puzzling  questions 
as  "Why  do  birds  migrate?",  "How  do 
birds  navigate  the  trackless  sky?"  and 
"Why  are  birds  colored  the  way  they 
are?"  The  Macmillan  Co.,  214  pages, 
$3.95,  ages  12-16. 
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"Ikes"  Sponsor  "Hunt  America  Time" 

A  do-it-yourself  program  to  restore 
landowners'  confidence  in  America's 
hunters  is  being  sponsored  this  fall  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  by  The  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  national  out- 
doorsmen's  organization. 

Called  "Hunt  America  Time,"  the  pro- 
gram carries  the  slogan  "Respect  Private 
Property — Save  Public  Hunting." 

"America  has  a  rich  heritage  as  a  na- 
tion of  hunters."  said  Alden  J.  Erskine 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  League  president,  in 
a  letter  describing  the  program  to  League 
chapters. 

"Game  is  the  property  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States,"  Erskine  said,  "but 
the  land  on  which  most  hunting  is  done 
is  private.  Thus,  hunting  is  a  privilege, 
not  a  right." 

"Hunt  America  Time"  is,  simply,  a 
hunter  education  program.  It  has  two 
parts.  One  effort  is  directed  at  hunters. 
By  publicity,  speeches,  individual  contact 
and  especially  by  the  manning  of  booths 
in  sporting  goods  stores  and  other  places 
where  hunters  congregate.  Izaak  Walton 
chapters  encourage  hunters  to  read,  sign 
and  promise  to  observe  a  pledge  to  (  1 ) 
be  law-abiding;  (2)  respect  the  rights 
and  property  of  others;  (3)  be  careful  of 
fire  and  firearms. 

Then,  with  demonstrations  and  pub- 
licity on  vandalism  prevention,  hunter 
safety,  firearms  use  and  other  keys  to 
good  conduct.  League  chapters  call  on 
landowners  and  ask  them  to  permit  pub- 
lic hunting. 

"Landowner  contact  is  the  second  key 
to  'Hunt  America  Time.'  League  chapters 
will  provide  landowners  with  free  signs 
reading  'Hunting  By  Permission  Only' 
and  'Safety  Zone — No  Hunting  Near 
Buildings,'  and  will  post  the  signs  if 
manpower  permits,"  Erskine  said. 

"The  landowner  is  given  protection  by 
vigorous  League  efforts  to  impress  hunt- 
ers with  the  need  for  decent  conduct 
afield.  In  turn,  the  hunter  may  well  earn, 
through  his  conduct  and  the  permission- 
posting  of  private  lands,  the  right  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  traditional  privilege  of 
hunting." 
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"Ever    since     I     escaped     from     that     hunting 

party,    I    haven't    been    able    to    quench    my 

thirst." 


Atta  Girl,  Virginia! 

Tradition-wise,  Virginia  has 
A  reputation  clear 
For  fine  tobacco,  pretty  girls. 
Fox  hunts  and  whitetail  deer; 

For  patriots  and  presidents. 
And  for  delicious  ham. 
For  "Give  me  liberty  or  death," 
And  democracy  for  Man. 

Once  more  Virginia  takes  the  lead; 

(And  I'm  not  being  flippy) 

There's  good  elk  hunting  once  again 

East  of  the  Mississippi! 

— Guy  G.  Germano 
College  Park,  Georgia 


Arthur  Godfrey  and  his  famous  palomino,  Gold- 
ie,  were  the  stars  of  a  rodeo  sponsored  by  the 
Loudoun  County  Izaak  Walton  League  at  the 
chapter  park  near  Leesburg  on  October  1   and  2. 


NRA  Sighting-ln  Day 

A  nation-wide  "sighting-in  day"  pro- 
gram for  hunters  will  be  inaugurated  this 
fall  by  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Through  its  affiliated  rifle  clubs  NRA 
offers  America's  hunters  an  opportunity 
to  fire  and  sight-in  their  guns  before  tak- 
ing to  the  field. 

Local  NRA  clubs  will  open  their  ranges 
to  hunters  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  this  new  public  service.  Members  of 
the  club,  experienced  in  sighting-in  tech- 
niques, will  be  on  hand  to  help  the  out- 
door sportsman  prepare  properly  for  the 
hunt.  A  correctly  sighted-in  rifle  is  an 
important  step  to  safe  and  accurate  shoot- 
ing and  increases  the  percentage  of  clean 
kills. 

For  several  years  sighting-in  programs 
have  been  carried  on  by  affiliated  NRA 
clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
a  great  deal  of  success.  This  year  will  be 
the  first  time  that  a  nationally  co-ordinat- 
ed program  will  be  conducted.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  plans  to  make  it 
an  annual  public  service. 

To  assist  the  clubs,  NRA  will  furnish 
detailed  information  on  the  mechanics 
of  sighting-in,  a  guide  for  setting-up  and 
operating  the  ranges  and  assistance  in 
publicizing  the  program. 

This  new  activity  is  just  one  phase  of 
stepped-up  services  to  hunters  now  being 
offered  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. Other  services  include  information 
on  game  availability,  hunting  laws  and 
regulations,  game  management  news  and 
new  NRA  Hunter  awards  for  deer,  ante- 
lope, elk  and  big  horn  sheep  trophies. 
Long  standing  NRA  services  of  interest 
to  hunters  have  been  marksmanship  train- 
ing, recreational  shooting  programs,  the 
hunter  safety  program  and  the  fight 
against  restrictive  firearms  legislation. 

Klamath  Marsh  Area  Becomes 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Transfer  of  14.641  acres  of  Klamath 
Indian  tribal  lands  in  Klamath  Marsh. 
Oregon,  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  been  announced  by  the  office  of  Sec- 
rctar>'  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton. 
The  area  is  known  as  the  Klamath  For- 
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est  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Private 
holdings  totaling  585  acres  already  have 
been  acquired. 

The  transaction  was  completed  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  by  Secretary 
Seaton  that  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
price,  $476,401,  was  available  from  the 
duck  stamp  receipts.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  will  make  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds.  Approximately 
1,000  acres  in  Wocus  Bay,  an  area  of 
traditional  and  ceremonial  importance  to 
the  Indians,  was  not  included  in  the 
transfer. 

Klamath  Marsh,  located  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Klamath  Basin,  serves  large 
numbers  of  waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  Fly- 
way.  The  preservation  of  this  marsh  is 
considered  essential  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  waterfowl 
using  the  flyway. 

Marine    Game    Fish    Research    Center 
Established 

Establishment  of  the  first  marine  game 
fish  research  center  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  has  been  announced  by 
Daniel  H.  Janzen,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Through  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army,  a 
former  base  hospital  at  Fort  Hancock 
on  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Bureau  as  a  labo- 
ratory. 

The  new  research  center  is  located  in 
an  area  of  intensive  marine  sport  fishing 
for  such  species  as  bluefish,  bluefin  tuna, 
striped  bass,  flounder,  weaklish  or  sea 
trout,  mackerel,  and  scup  or  porgy.  It  is 
convenient  from  the  standpoint  of  travel 
and  communication  to  Atlantic  coastal 
game  fishing  centers. 

A  proposed  staff  of  nine  scientists  op- 
erating out  of  the  new  research  center 
will  study  the  basic  life  history  of  im- 
portant marine  sport  fishes  and  the  ef- 
fects that  environmental  factors  have  on 
abundance,  distribution,  and  general  well 
being  of  the  various  species.  An  inventory 
of  salt  water  sport  fishing,  its  extent, 
facilities,  and  harvests  will  also  be  con- 
ducted. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Director 
Janzen  said,  "Public  Law  86-359,  signed 
by  President  Eisenhower  on  September 
22,  1959,  calls  for  a  comprehensive  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  migratory  marine 
fish  that  are  of  interest  to  recreational 
fishermen  of  the  United  States,  including 
species  inhabiting  the  offshore  waters  and 
species  that  migrate  through  or  spend  a 
part  of  their  lives  in  inshore  waters.  This 
is  our  first  step  into  this  important  pro- 
gram." 
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"I    know   it's   a    canvasback,    just   find   out    if 

they're   in   season!" 

(Of   course,    our    excited    friend    should    know 

that    neither    canvasbacks    nor    redheads    are 

"in    season"    this    season!) 


Foresters'  Society  to  Meet  in  Nation's 
Capital 

"Forestry's  Expanding  Horizons"  is  the 
theme  of  the  1960  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters  that  will  be 
held  in  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  13-16.  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute  reports.  The 
Society's  60th  anniversary  will  be  cele- 
brated, and  technical  papers  on  all  phases 
of  forestry  will  be  presented. 

Pyle  Named  Ranger  at  Warm  Springs 

Supervisor  A.  H.  Anderson  of  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest  an- 
nounced recently  that  Ronald  M.  Pyle, 
Jr.,  has  been  selected  as  District  Ranger 
of  the  Warm  Springs  District  with  head- 
quarters at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

Pyle  was  District  Ranger  of  the  Broad- 
way District,  and  prior  to  coming  to 
the  George  Washington  National  Forest 
served  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  experience  includes 
several  years  in  private  industry.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  Forestry  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  in  1950. 
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"If   you    should    happen   to    spot   a    bobwhite 
quail,    would   you    let   me    know?" 


Booklet  Tells  How  to  Start  Gun  Club 

A  new  guide  for  shotgunners  who  want 
more  shooting  but  have  no  place  to  do 
it  is  Start  a  Gun  Club.  The  illustrated, 
24-page  booklet  provides  reliable  an- 
swers and  solutions  to  the  typical  ques- 
tions and  problems  which  confront  sports- 
men who  seek  more  and  better  shooting 
sport,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute. 

Suggestions  for  club  operations,  shoot- 
ing programs,  and  gun  club  management, 
organization  and  development  are  based 
on  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  gun  clubs  in  the  country. 

The  helpful  booklet.  Start  a  Gun  Club, 
is  available  through  the  Sportsmen's  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  250  East  43rd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York.  A  nominal  50-cent 
charge  for  each  copy  helps  defray  pro- 
duction and  mailing  costs. 


LlIIlKj     (Continued   from   page  3) 
and  go  home  with  an  enlarged  ego,  leaving 
behind  him  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of 
good  meat  to  rot  in  the  woods. 

These  permanent  camps  provide  shelter, 
which  the  umbrella  tent  shown  on  page  1 1 
of  the  August  issue  failed  to  do.  If  you 
plan  to  camp  out  in  Ontario,  a  proper  tent, 
rubber  mattress,  and  eiderdown  sleeping 
robe  are  the  essentials.  If  you  don't  believe 
this,  read  Wilderness  Hunting  and  Wildcraft, 
by  Colonel  Townsend  Whelen,  published  in 
1927  by  the  Small  Arms  Technical  Publish- 
ing Company.  You  can  avoid  a  lot  of  grief 
by  listening  to  the  voice  of  experience. 

Speaking  of  books,  both  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  National  publish 
booklets  about  fishing  and  hunting  in  every 
part  of  Canada. 

The  best  vacation  is  to  spend  September 
on  a  fishing  and  hunting  cruise  by  canoe. 
Moose,  deer  and  ducks  for  the  hunter;  brook 
trout,  lake  trout,  pike  and  pickerel  for  the 
fisherman,  are  most  abundant  out  beyond 
the  last  tin  can.  Not  all  of  these  species  of 
fish  and  game  will  be  found  in  any  one 
area;  but  given  the  right  equipment,  grub 
list,  and  guide,  I  do  not  know  anything  so 
satisfying  as  paddling  for  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  through  an  unspoiled  wilderness  with- 
out meeting  another  human  being. 

Today  the  difficulty  about  arranging  such 
a  trip  is  to  find  a  guide  to  do  the  major 
part  of  the  paddling,  portaging,  making  and 
breaking  camp,  and  cooking.  They  prefer 
airplanes  and  outboard  motors;  high  pay,  a 
quick  trip,  and  back  to  town  for  a  spree. 

This  type  of  guide  may  be  avoided  by  fly- 
ing in  to  a  remote  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  there  hiring  an  Indian 
who  has  not  been  ruined  by  contact  with 
civilization  along  the  railroad  track.  There 
are  unfortunately  very  few  posts  where  such 
an  arrangement  can  be  made,  but  that  is 
the  way  to  catch  brook  trout  weighing  from 
4  to  10  pounds.  Peyton  Randolph  Harris 
New  York,  New  York 
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Commission  Photo  by  Cutler 
A  silver  tray  was  presented  recently  to  Lt.  Col. 
W.  C.  Huber,  former  C.  O.  at  Camp  Pickett  (now 
retired),  by  Director  Chester  Phelps  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  game  commission.  Standing  by  (at 
left)  is  Lt.  Col.  Parkin,  who  succeeded  Huber  at 
the    south-central    Virginia    post. 

Al  Day  Directing  Fish  Agency  in 
Pennsylvania 

Albert  M.  Day  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission 
to  become  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  succeed- 
ing William  Voigt,  Jr.,  who  resigned. 

Day,  63,  is  a  native  of  Nebraska  who 
received  his  B.S.  degree  in  biological  sci- 
ences from  the  University  of  Wyoming 
in  1922.  He  served  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  during  World  War  I  and  later 
joined  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
forerunner  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  During  his  long  tenure  with  that 
agency,  Day  served  in  many  capacities 
and  was  selected  as  director  in  1946. 
After  retiring  from  the  Federal  service 
in  1953,  he  was  associated  with  the  Arc- 
tic Institute  of  North  America  in  a  re- 
search capacity  and  served  as  director  of 
the  Oregon  agency  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years. 

Southeastern  Wildlife  Meeting  Held 
in   Biloxi 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners  was  held  at  the  Buena 
Vista  Hotel  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  on  Oc- 
tober 23-26.  The  association  represents 
fish  and  game  workers  in  the  Southeast. 

The  meeting  program  offered  general 
sessions  on  conservation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  considerations  as  well 
as  study  sections  on  wetlands  manage- 
ment, forest  and  small  game,  and  doves. 


Resolution  In  Tribute 

To  G.  W.  Buller  Passed 

By  Commission 

On  October  14,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries: 

"That  whereas,  Gay  W.  Buller  had 
been  in  charge  of  fish  operations  for 
the  Commission  for  30  years  until  his 
untimely  death  on  September  24,   1960; 

"And  whereas,  his  successful  work 
and  efforts  in  the  construction  of  fish 
hatcheries,  the  building  of  lakes  for 
public  fishing,  the  propagation  of  large 
numbers  of  fish  of  many  species  and  his 
efforts  in  the  control  of  pollution  has 
been  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  objectives  in  the  work  of  this 
Commission; 

"And  whereas,  due  to  his  friendliness, 
his  quiet  and  gracious  manner  and  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  he  was 
esteemed  by  the  public  and  co-workers 
alike  for  his  knowledge,  his  character 
and  his  high  ideals; 

"Now  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Com- 
mission desires  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
fruitful  life,  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, his  loyalty  and  their  privilege  of 
having  been  associated  with  him  as  a 
friend  and  admirer; 

"That  the  Commission  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  his  death  and  that 
the  result  of  his  works  will  be  a  per- 
manent monument  to  his  memory." 


Education    division    personnel    spent   a    busy    day 
recently    assembling    material    for    the    14th    An- 
nual    Wildlife     Essay     Contest    literature     packet 
which    is    mailed    to    school    principals. 


Commission  Photo  by  Harrison 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  officials  and  Vir- 
ginia game  commission  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel including  Chief  Webb  Midyette  and  Su- 
pervisor Roland  Halstead  have  conferred  twice 
in  recent  months  on  migratory  game  bird  law 
enforcement    problems. 

Rockfish  Airlifted  to  Kentucky  Lake 

William  H.  Massman  of  the  Virginia 
Fisheries  Laboratory  at  Gloucester  Point 
played  host  to  scientists  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Fish  and  Wildlife  Department  and 
Tennessee  Commission  of  Game  and 
Fishes,  aboard  the  Laboratory  research 
vessel  Pathfinder  in  August,  using  it  as 
living  quarters  and  a  laboratory  while 
young  rockfish  were  captured  to  be  trans- 
planted in  Kentucky  Lake.  Kentucky 
Lake,  partly  in  Kentucky  and  partly  in 
Tennessee,  is  about  150  miles  long. 

Charles  Bowers  and  Harvey  Gardner 
from  Kentucky  and  John  Condor  and 
Dave  Bishop  of  the  Tennessee  Commis- 
sion assisted  Massman  in  collecting  a 
number  of  young  rockfish,  fingerling 
length,  which  were  placed  in  plastic  bags. 
Successful  transportation  was  assured  by 
treating  water  in  the  bags  with  a  germi- 
cidal and  then  inflating  the  bags  with 
oxygen.  It  is  believed  that  under  these 
conditions  the  fish  can  survive  success- 
fully for  at  least  72  hours. 

In  order  to  insure  rapid  transportation, 
an  Army  helicopter  from  Fort  Eustis 
picked  up  the  fish  from  up-river  and 
transported  them  to  Langley  Field,  where 
they  were  transferred  to  a  Tennessee  Na- 
tional Guard  plane  and  flown  to  Ken- 
tucky Lake.  All  of  the  fish  lifted  were 
less  than  a  year  old,  but  an  additional 
number  of  year-old  fish  were  taken  by 
truck  to  the  lake. 
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While  water  skiing  Is  a  potentially  dangerous  sport,  a  ski   belt-type   life   preserver  such  as  this   man 
is   wearing   reduces   the   skier's   chances   of   getting    into   difficulties. 


Boating   Accident  Decrease   Is  Noted 

"Our  new  boating  safety  law  may  be 
saving  lives  already,"  reports  Stuart  P. 
Davey,  staff  assistant  for  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. "At  least  the  recent  decrease  in 
boating  accidents  points  to  this  conclu- 
sion," he  said. 

Davey  made  this  statement  after  the 
boat  accident  reports  for  July  and  Au- 
gust, the  first  two  months  of  the  boat 
law's  existence,  had  been  tabulated. 

For  the  month  of  July,  20  Virginia 
boating  accidents  were  reported  to  the 
game  commission.  In  August,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  10,  In  July,  four  lives 
were  lost  and  14  persons  were  injured  on 
the  waters  of  Virginia  because  of  these 
accidents,  but  in  August  only  one  life  was 
lost  and  only  four  persons  were  injured. 

Although  the  4th  of  July  holiday  was 
a  big  boating  weekend,  it  is  believed 
that  just  as  many  Virginians,  and  per- 
haps more,  took  to  the  water  in  August 
as  in  July.  Davey  said  that  boating  offi- 
cials feel  that  the  public  became  more 
safety  conscious  on  the  waters  of  the 
state  as  the  new  law  became  effective 
and  new  safety  devices  were  used. 

The  greatest  number  of  accidents  were 
caused  by  collision  with  another  vessel 
and  from  water  skiing.  Falling  overboard, 


however,  seems  to  cause  the  greatest 
number  of  injuries.  During  July  and 
August,  one  person  lost  his  life  and 
seven  were  injured  from  falling  over- 
board. In  July,  two  persons  drowned 
when  their  boats  swamped  from  being 
overloaded. 

New  Boat  Registration  Ruling 

The  Virginia  Game  Commission  has 
issued  a  new  administrative  ruling  mak- 
ing possible  the  legal  operation  of  newly 
procured  motorboats  during  the  period 
between  purchase  of  the  boat  and  re- 
ceipt of  a  registration  number  for  it. 

The  new  ruling  states  that  any  owner 
may  operate  or  give  permission  for  the 
operation  of  a  new  or  recently  procured 
boat  with  a  motor  of  10  or  more  horse- 
power in  Virginia  waters  without  a 
certificate  of  number  and  without  boat 
numbers  displayed  provided  that:  (a) 
the  operator  of  the  boat  carry  a  bill 
of  sale  for  the  boat  which  names  the 
owner,  his  address,  the  make  and  length 
of  boat,  the  date  of  sale,  date  of  appli- 
cation for  certificate  of  number  and  a 
statement  by  both  the  buyer  and  seller 
that  the  information  presented  is  true 
and  accurate,  and  (b)  in  addition,  that 
not  more  than  20  days  shall  have  elapsed 
since    the    date    of    purchase,    trade    or 


other  type  of  procurement,  or  the  date 
of  such  application  for  the  official  cer- 
tificate of  number. 

38  States  Now  Have  Numbering  Acts 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  re- 
cently announced  that  Virginia  is  one  of 
38  states  that  now  have  approved  boat 
numbering  acts.  Each  of  these  states  has 
passed  a  boating  law  which  includes  a 
numbering  system  which  conforms  with 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  In  the 
remaining  12  states  the  Coast  Guard  will 
issue  a  certificate  of  number  for  all  boats 
propelled  by  machinery  of  more  than  10 
horsepower  and  used  on  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States.  These  are  Alas- 
ka, Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tennessee.  Washington,  and  Wy- 
oming, as  well  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. New  Mexico  and  Louisiana  are  the 
most  recent  states  whose  numbering  sys- 
tems have  been  approved  by  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Boat  Trailers  Must  Have  State 
Inspection  Stickers 

Some  boat  owners  are  finding  out  the 
hard  way  that  boat  trailers  must  have 
State  inspection  stickers  just  like  auto- 
mobiles. The  Virginia  State  Police  have 
been  stopping  some  boaters  to  check  their 
boat  trailer  inspection  stickers.  This  is 
a  motor  vehicle  law,  and  not  a  part  of 
the  Virginia  Boating  Safety  Act  being 
enforced  by  the  state  game  commission. 


"Here   comes  those  idiots   again — trolling   for 
flying   fish!" 


NOVEMBER,   1960 
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